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I. 
LUTHER’S THESES ON INDULGENCES.* 


IT was understood in the Catholic Church that indul- 
gences should only be given in return for works of piety 
and charity. But the rule might be liberally construed. 
It was a work of piety to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Turks; to redeem Christian captives; to destroy here- 
tics; to build churches. Those who engaged in any of 
these works might, therefore, receive plenary indulgence. 
Indulgences, accordingly, were given to crusaders, whether 
they made war on Mussulmans in the Holy Land or on 
heretics nearer home; and to such as visited Rome with 
pious intent at the time of a jubilee. As money answereth 
all things, the simple gift of money for pious uses would 
entitle the giver to indulgence. And thus indulgence 
became a matter of common merchandise; a sort of eccle- 
siastical commodity which might be sold at any time of 

* It is proper to say that this article is the second part of a paper in- 
tended to state the case between the advanced and the evangelical parties 
in the Catholic Church. The first part was given to a statement of the 
Romish teaching as to the forgiveness of sin and especially the origin 


and development of the theory of indulgences. This may account for the 
abrupt manner in which the article begins.—J. C. L. 
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need. Ifachurch was to be built, or repaired, or endowed, 
all that was necessary was that it should have the privi- 
lege, conferred by the pope, of selling indulgences. Many 
churches were granted this privilege; they sold indul- 
gences, reaped the harvest, and there the matter ended. 
Nothing came of it except what comes of any transaction 
of sale and purchase—the buyer had his indulgence and 
the seller his money. At last, however, money was needed 
for building a church at Rome that was to surpass all 
other churches in splendor, a church worthy of the chief 
see and capital city of Christendom. It was an especial 
work of piety, a pre-eminent occasion for the sale of in- 
dulgences. The devout worshipper or the hushed and 
subdued visitor as he stands to-day beneath the dome of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, if he should know the history of that 
great cathedral, would think of something else besides the 
architectural grandeur that dwarfs and humbles him. It 
may be that, unconscious of all about him, he would be 
absorbed in thoughts of what came to pass from the build- 
ing of that church and the manner of building it. 

The church was to be built, indulgences were to be sold, 
and they were to be sold in Germany. There had always 
been a close connection between Germany and the papacy, 
and the Germans were prompt to give for pious purposes. 
This fact alone might have suggested Germany as a suita- 
ble market for indulgences. But circumstances then made 
it possible to have the aid of the Archbishop of Mayence, 
the primate of Germany, in carrying on the work. He 
was in debt, and it was agreed that he should have half 
the profits of the sales. The connection of the archbishop 
with the business determined the particular part of Ger- 
many in which it should be carried on; and in coming 
into the archbishop’s jurisdiction the agent also came into 
the neighborhood of Luther. 
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This agent was John Tetzell. Luther calls him a bois- 
terous fellow. He was a Dominican monk, no great 
scholar, but a man of ready speech, strong voice, and 
earnest manners. He had confidence in his own powers 
and thoroughly believed in the virtue of indulgences. 
Besides, he had had experience in the sale of them. A 
general law against indulgence-sellers forbade his entering 
Saxony, but he came as near as possible and began his 
sales at Jiiterboch. He had wares suited to all classes of 
buyers. For the worldly there were worldly goods: re- 
lease from vows, exemption from ecclesiastical and legal 
disabilities, and security in offices irregularly acquired. 
For troubled consciences he had forgiveness of sins; for 
the friends of the dead, escape from purgatory. He pre- 
pared sermons in which the benefits of indulgences were 
fully set forth. They gave the soul immediate entrance 
into heaven. This was a great thing. For after contri- 
tion and confession, for every mortal sin there were seven 
years of penance either in this life or in purgatory. How 
many mortal sins are committed in a day! how many ina 
year! how many in a life-time! They are almost infinite, 
and they must undergo infinite punishment in the burning 
torments of purgatory. But with indulgences men could 
at once, and in life, have plenary remission of all punish- 
ment due up to this time, and then for the whole time of 
life, whenever they chose to confess, they might have 
similar remission; and afterward, in the hour of death, 
plenary indulgence of all penalties and sins, and partici- 
pation of all the spiritual goods of the Church militant and 
its members. Indulgences were the inestimable gift of 
God by which man is reconciled to God and all the pains 
of purgatory wiped out. The buying of indulgences must 
be put before any necessity. If a man had but one shirt 
he ought to sell it and buy indulgences. And wives were 
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‘to use any means to get from their husbands money with 
which to buy indulgences. When indulgences were 
preached services were to be omitted in the neighboring 
churches, that the crowd might gather to hear the indul- 
gence-seller and buy indulgences: so vigorously and with 
so little discretion were indulgences preached.* 

The effect of this preaching was different on different 
persons. Many believed it; many did not. “There were 
heard,” says Luther, “not murmurings only, but open ex- 
pressions of indignation from all good men. All were 
now tired of the robberies, traffickings, and impostures 
that the Romans were carrying on in Germany.” Luther 
himself was especially indignant. He was brought sharply 
in contact with that development of church doctrine and 
life with which both by nature and experience he was in 
profoundest opposition. He was a Catholic, and because 
he was a Catholic and regarded the Church as the repre- 
sentative of Christ and the administrator of divine grace, 
he felt the scandal and humiliation that was brought upon 
it. Discipline was destroyed; the foundations of morality 
were broken up; the Church was disgraced. He was not 
the man to look idly on while ruin was threatening. He 
must do something, but what could he do? Years after- 
ward, in recalling the events of this time, he says that he 
felt himself too much without experience and learning to 
meddle with the matter, and that it was rather by accident 
than design that he became a chief actor in what followed.+ 
He was a preacher and a doctor of theology, and this made 
it his duty to warn the people. When his warnings ac- 
‘complished nothing he wrote to the archbishop and to 


* Luther’s Lat. works, vol. 27, pp. 277, 278. 

+ “Solus primo eram, et certe adt antas res tractandas ineptissimus et 

indoctissimus, casu enim, non voluntate nec meo studio in has turbas 

incidi, deum ipsum testor” (Preface to Latin works, vol. 27, p. 16). 
o 
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his diocesan, the Bishop of Brandenburg, begging them to 
restrain the impudence and blasphemy of the indulgence- 
sellers. He did not then know that the archbishop was 
to receive half the money that Tetzell and the rest col- 
lected. His letters, like his preaching, produced no effect. 
The poor little monk, as he calls himself, was unheeded. 
But one thing even he might do. As the great world 
would not interfere, he might, after the manner of the 
time, hold a disputation about indulgences.* It was a 
very little thing, so it seemed, but he would do it. 

Luther’s ninety-five theses are among the most famous 
and important writings of history. We might compare 
them with Magna Charta or the American Declaration of 
Independence, and doubt which to give the first place. 
They constitute the visible beginning of the Reformation 
movement. The posting of them on the chapel door in 
Wittenberg was the first overt act in the contest which for 
four hundred years has divided Western Christendom. 
They are the bold, positive, imperative reassertion of 
principles long obscured, but which, again entering into 
religious life, then began and are still carrying on a new 
development. They were posted the 31st day of October, 
1517. The next day was All Saints’ Day. Wittenberg 
was crowded; and the people who came together heard 
and scattered abroad the news of the challenge and pro- 
test. 

What were these theses? They were brief propositions 
which Luther was willing to defend against any opponent. 
They were such as he had already several times discussed 
and as were often discussed in the universities. It was 
by oral discussion that men then sought to teach new doc- 
trines, to refute error, or to explain things imperfectly 
understood. Disputation, as in the days of Socrates, was 
* Preface to Lat. works, vol. 27, pp. 16, 17. 
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an instrument of investigation, a means of resolving 
doubtful questions, a mode of public education. It was 
an art for which the learned were trained and in which 
they acquired marvellous skill. The memory was disci- 
plined to recall and quote authorities, and the power to 
detect and expose fallacies and to see and seize the strong 
points in a case was a prime object of ambition. The 
freedom of disputation was then what the freedom of the 
press afterward became, a recognized necessity to the ad- 
vancement of truth. Luther’s theses were within the 
province of legitimate discussion. ‘They were not state- 
ments of doctrines believed, but propositions for disputa- 
tion; they were not written in German for the multitude, 
but in Latin for the learned. He might, therefore, claim, 
as he did claim in his letter to the pope, that in posting 
them he had done only an ordinary and innocent thing.* 

In his printed works the theses are numbered continu- 
ously from one to ninety-five. They were originally 
divided into four sections, three of twenty-five each and 
one of twenty. As this division did not correspond with 
the subjects discussed, nothing is lost by disregarding it. 
They are called “A Disputation of Doctor Martin Luther 
on Repentance aud Indulgences.” Then follows: “In the 
love of the truth and with the desire to elucidate it, these 
underwritten things will be discussed at Wittenberg under 
the presidency of the Reverend Father Martin Luther, 
Master of Arts and of Sacred Theology,” etc. He begs those 
who could not be present to dispute in person to do so by 
letter. 

This “ Disputation” is easily found by any one who 


* “They are unwilling that I, one man, a teacher of theology by your 
apostolic authority, should have the right of disputing in a public school, 
after the custom of all the universities and of the whole Church ” (Luther’s 
letter to Leo X., August 18, 1518). 
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chooses to look it up.* But a simple reading of the naked 
propositions would give a modern reader but little idea of 
their significance and importance. In that day scholars 
were accustomed to take such theses and follow them out 
in all their bearings. They would see at a glance their 
relations to current questions and what might be said for 
and what against them. We would scarcely take the time 
to analyze them, to question them, and to extort from 
them their meaning; and even with much patient think- 
ing they might mean little to us unless we could inter- 
pret them by the aid of the discussions that followed. 
Using such aids, I shall seek to make them mean to us 
what they meant to the age in which they first saw the 
light. In doing this, I trust that I shall not cause my 
readers to feel-that I have taken them.on a weary and 
useless quest. 

Luther goes at once to the heart of the matter. His 
first and second propositions are: (1) Our Lord and Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ, in saying, Do penance, etc., would be 
understood as meaning that the whole life of the faithful 
is penance. (2) The word repentance cannot be under- 
stood of sacramental* penance, that is, confession and sat- 
isfaction as celebrated by the priest. In his writings of 
this time he makes himself understood. He thought of 
repentance not as an act, but as a state of mind; it be- 
longed to the entire Christian life. It did not spring: from 
a painful contemplation of the sins of the past or from 
thoughts of heaven lost and punishment to be endured, 
but from an internal perception of holiness and thoughts 
thereon. This repentance is born of the Holy Spirit and 
is joyous, true, and lasting, the condition of spiritual 


* The theses are translated in Schaff’s “Church History,” vol. vi., pp. 
160-166. Many of them are in the 4th vol. of Gieselce’s “Ch. Hist.” in Latin. 
See also Lut. Lat. op., vol. 27. 
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growth and true holiness.* At one time, as he tells 
Staupitz, the very word repentance was bitter to him; it 
pierced him asasharp arrow. But when he came to un- 
derstand it, it was the sweetest word in the whole Bible.+ 
It was this internal, spiritual gift that he put in opposition 
to the outward, formal, painful works of satisfaction. If 
repentance as taught by Christ was not the same as the 
developed sacrament of penance as then practised in the 
Church, all that had grown out of that sacrament was with- 
out foundation and must pass away. A great system 
would be overthrown by a definition. His opponents. 
made haste to affirm that Christ did teach sacramental 
penance. t 

Passing from repentance, he next took up the question 
of indulgences. He said: “The pope does not wish to 
remit any penalties except those which he has imposed by 
his own will or according to the canons—nor can he.” In 
explanation of this he divided all punishments into five 
kinds: First, the punishment of hell, which is final and 
eternal, and of course cannot be remitted. Second, the 
punishment of purgatory, which is not in the power of the 
bishop or of any man. The third is voluntary evangel- 
ical punishment, that is, the abasement of soul and sorrow 
of heart which Christ enjoins. This no priest can increase 
or diminish; its remission would be injurious; it is neces- 
sary to salvation. The fourth kind of punishments are 


* See sermon on indulgences and fepentances, preached in 1517. He 
says: “Contritio vera non est ex nobis, sed ex gratia Dei” (Latin works, 
vol. 27, p. 336). 

+ Letter to Staupitz (Latin works, vol. 28, pp. 129-132): “Nunc nihil 
dulcius aut gratius mihi sonet quam, poenitentia.” 

¢ Tetzell says whoever teaches that Christ did not mean the sacrament 
of penance and its parts confession and satisfaction, errs. (“Posiliones,” 
3-4. See also Prierias’ “Dialogue” on Luther’s first, second, and third 
theses. Both are in Luther’s Lat. works, vol. 28.) 
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the disciplinary sufferings that come in the providence 
and by the will of God.* These may be averted by prayer 
and fasting; God may restrain them or turn them away 
from us; but they are beyond human control. The fifth, 
canonical punishments, are imposed by the Church and 
are rightly under the control of the Church. The pope 
can remit them.+ A sixth class of punishments might be 
mentioned, those which are required to satisfy divine jus- 
tice. But these cannot be included in the punishments or 
sufferings that come upon men, since it cannot be shown 
from the Scriptures that any satisfaction for sins is required. 
Christ did not require it in the case of the woman taken 
in adultery, nor yet in the case of Mary Magdalene, the 
woman who wasasinner. They were freely forgiven with- 
out satisfaction, or, rather, Christ had made satisfaction for 
them. “The best satisfaction,” he said, “is a new life.” 
This last sentence had the honor to be mentioned as heret- 
ical in the bull of excommunication. 

In the sixth thesis advance was made. ‘The pope could 
remit only canonical punishment, and he could not remit 
guilt at all, “except by declaring it remitted and approving 
the remission of God.” { On the other hand, the seventh 


* This disciplinary suffering is the kind that Cardinal Wiseman men- 
tions as justifying the Catholic notion of satisfaction: “Is it God’s ordi- 
nance that when he has forgiven sin and so justified the sinner as to place 
him once more in a state of grace, he still reserves the infliction of 
some degree of punishment for his transgressions ? Why is it that wher 
calamity falls upon him he receives it as a punishment of his sins?” (‘‘ Lec- 
tures on the Doctrines of the Church,” vol. 2, p. 36). 

+ “The pope has no power to bind and impose any punishment except 
the fifth, or canonical. ‘Therefore he has no power to loose or take away 
any other ” (Lat. op.,vol. 28, p. 148). ‘ Prierias thought this opinion heret- 
ical: he quotes in proof Thomas Aquinas” (Lut. Lat. op., vol. 27, p. 350). 

¢ “I do not to this day believe that punishments inflicted by God are 
remitted by the keys, nor will you ever be able to prove it; and without 
proof I will never believe you. The practice of the Church cannot fur- 
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thesis is, “God remits guilt to no one without at the same 
time subjecting him humbly in all things to his vicar, the 
priest.” * 

These two theses invite to a definite understanding of 
Luther’s conception of the relations of the Church to the 
forgiveness of sins. He was recording his own experience 
when he said, “Salvation begins in trouble. God first 
condemns, then justifies; first tears down, then builds up; 
first smites, then heals; first kills, then makes alive! God 
begins (the work is his) by bestowing the gift of contri- 
tion. When this grace comes, not knowing that it is grace, 
the man feels that he is in deepest condemnation. In 
himself he finds no peace and can find none until he flees 
for refuge to the power of the Church. He confesses his 
sin and misery to the priest and demands a solace and a 
remedy. The priest, relying on the power given him for 
having compassion, absolves him and gives peace to his 
conscience. This peace comes through faith; that is, the 
unquestioning belief of the promise of Christ to the priests, 
‘whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.’ ‘The remission is not for the sake of the priest 
himself or of his power, but for the sake of Christ’s word, 
which cannot lie. Just so far as a man has faith in that 
word he will have peace. But if any one does not believe 
this word he will never be at rest, though he should be 
absolved a thousand times by the pope himself and con- 
fess tothe whole world. This, then,” said Luther, “is that 


nish sufficient proof, for both pope and council may err” (“Reply to 
Prierias,” Lut. Lat. op., vol. 27, pp. 21, 22). 

* “ All confess that guilt is remitted by God alone ” (Lat. op., vol. 28, p. 
150). He quotes Scripture and Augustine in proof. As to the pope’s declar- 
ing and approving the remission of guilt, Luther says: “No one can be 
reconciled to God unless he is first reconciled to the Church, at least zz 
voto. The offence against God is not removed so long as the offence 
against the Church remains” (/é., p. 157). 
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sweet power for which, from the bottom of our heart, we 
ought to give thanks to God, who has given such power 
unto men, which is the unique consolation (unica coconsola- 
tio) of sinners and of troubled consciences, if only they be- 
lieve that the promises of Christ are true.” * 

He was careful that peace of mind should not depend 
on the man himself. Especially should a man not post- 
pone his assurance of salvation until he was sure that his 
contrition was deep and genuine enough. No one could 
ever be sure of this or in this way have peace. In wait- 
ing for this sufficient contrition he would wait hopelessly, 
and all the while bear a burden of anxiety, it may be, bor- 
dering on despair. Such a burden Luther himself had 
borne. His advice is: “If you have obtained the absolu- 
tion of the priest, boldly believe that you are absolved, and 
you will be truly absolved; for Christ cannot lie, whatever 
may be the case with your contrition. . . . Although—a 
well-nigh impossible thing—he who has confessed may not 
be contrite, and the priest may absolve him simply in jest, 
yet let him believe that he is absolved, and he is most 
truly absolved; so great a thing is faith and so mighty a 
thing is the word of Christ. Therefore, they shall be 
damned who are not willing to believe that they are ab- 
solved until they are sure that they are sufficiently con- 
trite: they seek to build the house of their conscience on 
the sand, and not on the rock.” + 

In some of these statements we see illustrations of that 
boldness, even recklessness, which was a characteristic of 
Luther’s manner. What he wished was to give emphasis 

* Luther’s explanations under Thesis 7 (Lat. op., vol. 28, pp. 152, 


154). 

+ Sermon on repentance in 1517 or 1518 (Lat. op., vol. 27, p. 339) : 
“Imo esto per impossibile, quod confessus nog sit contritus, aut sacerdos 
non serio, sed joco absolvat, si tamen credat sese absolutum, verissime 
est absolutus; tanta res est fides, et tam potens verbum Christi.” 
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to the fact that peace of mind comes from faith in the 
sacrament, or rather in the promise of Christ made to 
the priests. He did not forget his own proposition that the 
remission of the priest must be preceded by the remission 
of God, and that the business of the priest was simply to 
declare done what had been already done. Peter, he said,. 
does not loose before Christ looses, but declares and shows 
the loosing to any one who has believed with confidence. 
He was fully aware that there was an inner and vital and 
an outward and formal aspect of the whole matter of for- 
giveness. There was a sense in which God alone remits 
sins; there was also a sense in which the priest remits 
them. The second remission was, indeed, only formal 
and declarative, but so vital was the connection between 
this and the first remission that the first did not beeome 
operative and effective until after, or rather in, the second, 
and in the belief of the second. He concluded, therefore, 
that the pope or any priest remitted sins, and that they 
were not remitted without pope or priest.* But whether 
the pope was the causa sine qua non or any other cause of 
the remission of sin, he cared not; he knew that in some 
way the priest remits sins and guilt.+ 

With the eighth thesis is begun the discussion of ques- 
tions relating to purgatory. The indulgence-sellers reaped 
a large part of their gains from the sale of pardons for the 
dead. A prime object of desire was to escape purgatory 
or rescue friends from its torments. Luther had already 


* “As a general rule, we are not certain of the remission of guilt 
except by the judgment of the priest; and not even by that unless 
we believe Christ, who promises whatsoever, etc. Yet so long as it is 
uncertain to us it is not remission, it is not yet our remission; yea, the 
man would perish if the remission were not made certain, for he would 
not believe that remission Bad been made for him” (Luther’s explana- 
tions, etc., Lat. op., vol. 27, p. 154). 

+ 70., p. 158. 
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contended that the pope could relax only canonical pun- 
ishments. He goes further and says: 

“The penitential canons are binding only on the living; 
according to them, therefore, nothing ought to be exacted 
of the dying (8). Those priests act unlearnedly and ill 
who for the dying extend the penitential canons into pur- 
gatory (10). Those tares about canonical punishment 
being changed into the punishment of purgatory, certainly 
seem to have been sown while the bishops were asleep 
(11). The dying by death pay all things, and are already 
dead to the canon laws, having rightly a relaxation of 
them (13).” 

Some of these propositions he thought too plain to be dis- 
cussed. “If,” said he, “the bishop should be asked, whdm 
do you deal with in your law, the living or the dead? his 
answer would be: ‘With the living, of course; for what 
business have I with the dead, who have passed beyond 
my jurisdiction?’” The pretence that canonical punish- 
ments were changed into the punishment of purgatory was 
a figment to frighten girls. If the penitential canons ap- 
ply to the dead, why not allothers? Let the dead celebrate 
mass, fast, keep vigils! The canons are suspended in case 
of the sick; why not for the dying? 

He was still a believer in purgatory. He did not pre- 
tend, as Thomas Aquinas did, to locate it under the earth 
or anywhere else, but he was a believer in it.* As to 
what its punishments were, he and his opponents differed 
widely. They supposed that those confined in it were 
certain of their salvation, and therefore without anxiety 
as to their ultimate admittance to heaven and the favor of 
God.t They were only there until their debt of punish- 


* “Mihi certissimum est purgatorium esse” (Lat. op., vol. 29, p. 477). 
+ Prierias, in his “Dialogue,” says: “I say in agreement with the 
Saint Thomas (whose doctrine as pertaining to faith and morals has been 
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ment could be paid, and then they were free. Luther, 
on the other hand, took little notice of torments that come 
from without. “I say nothing of the fire or of the place 
of purgatory,” said he; “not that I deny those things, but 
that they are notindispute.” The imperfect soundness or 
love of the dying necessarily carries with it great fear, 
and the less the love the greater the fear (14). This fear 
and horros are sufficient of themselves to make the pun- 
ishment of purgatory (15). Hell, purgatory, and heaven 
differ just as despair, almost despair, and security differ 
(16). Those in purgatory are not in actual despair, but in 
such confusion and perturbation that they cannot realize 
that they have any hope at all. Their friends can only 
know that they hope by their groans and cries for help. 
God and all the universe seems angry with them. Flight 
there is none; neither is there consolation within or with- 
out. Every one is an accuser. The soul cannot believe 
that it is ever to be redeemed; it only feels that it is yet 
suffering. It longs for help, but it knows not where to 
look for it. The remedy for this almost despair is the 
increase of love and the diminution of fear. When this 
takes place punishment is no punishment. Until it does 
take place the soul is not prepared for heaven. Purgatory 
is a state of purgation and healing. There came to souls, 
even in purgatory, divine compassion and the infusion of 
grace, diminishing fear and increasing love.* 

As the sorrow and trouble of purgatory were purifying 
in their effects, he thought it was better to endure them 
than to have them taken away. Those suffering them 


discussed and approved by the Roman Church as the rule of faith) that 
those in purgatory know that they are to be freed, otherwise they would 
not beg for our prayers as they frequently do.” He refers in proof to the 
“Dialogue of Greg. the Great” (/4., vol. 27, p. 353). 

* “Tt seems necessary for souls in purgatory that the horror should be 
diminished and the love increased” (Th. 17). 
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would not wish to be relieved of them.* But if it were 
desirable to escape them, in what way could indulgences 
help? ‘They did nothing toward purifying the soul. He 
did not think that canonical punishments extend to pur- 
gatory; but grant that they do: what then? “Supposea 
soul perfect in faith and love to die*owing seven days’ 
fasting or any other canonical punishment: will God, who 
is so merciful and free to forgive the greatest sin to the 
living who have only jmperfect love, fail to forgive so 
small a thing to the dead who have great love? Who can 
believe it?” Simply canonical punishments, therefore, 
could not stand in the way. But suppose, as his opponents 
thought, canonical punishments represent those required 
by divine justice: in that case, too, they are beyond the 
power of the keys. Priest or pope can loose what is bound 
on earth, not what is bound in purgatory. But if it should 
still be insisted on that the pope can remit the punish- 
ments of purgatory, why did he not do it? + Sufficient 
cause is required. Is not that sufficient cause found in 
charity and compassion for the suffering? Would the 
pope do for money what he would not do for love? 

It was contended that the pope could do indirectly what 
he could not do directly; he could help by the prayers and 
intercessions of the Church. Luther was disposed to deny 
that the pope has power in purgatory, but if he has any 
power it is only such as belongs to any bishop, priest, or 


* “Who knows if all the souls in purgatory wish to be redeemed?” 
(Thesis 29). ‘True contrition seeks and loves punishments; the gift of 
pardon releases them and causes them to be hated” (Th. 40). 

+ The papal party contended that the pope was able, but that he 
ought not, to empty purgatory, lest he might act rashly against the jus- 
tice of God! Luther, in commenting on this, says that “it illustrates how 
many absurdities may follow one and verifies the proverb that one lie 
requires seven other lies to back it. Septem mendaciis eget unum men- 
dacium, ut verum videatur” (Lat. op., vol. 28, p. 207). 
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Christian; he can do nothing by the power of the keys.* 
He might pray for the dead; but the duty of the Church 
to pray for the dead had always been acknowledged. The 
Christian in his private devotions, the curate in his parish, 
the bishop in his wider sphere, and the pope in the whole 
Church pray for souls in purgatory. In answer to these 
prayers grace might be infused, love increased, and fear 
cast out; but what sanction does this give to indulgences 
and the selling of indulgences? The Church, out of charity, 
gives her prayers, and whether they shall be answered is 
in the hand of God. 

The prayers of the Church are a real help, and the pope, 
as far as he can direct these prayers, is a real power greater 
than any other by so much as he has a greater jurisdiction. 
But it was claimed for him that he had yet another power. 
He could control the treasury of merit. He could take 
the merits of Christ and of the saints and apply them to 
meet the deficiencies of souls in purgatory. Luther met 
this claim by denying the existence of the treasury of 
merit. He said the treasures of the Church, whence the 
pope gives indulgences, have never been sufficiently de- 
fined or understood among the people of Christ (Thesis 
56).+ They are not the merits of Christ and of the saints, 
for these, without the pope, work grace of the inward man 
and the cross, death, and destruction of the outward man 
(Th. 58). In his explanations he gives a long, earnest 
discussion of the question. “They say,” said he, “that 
the saints in this life wrought many works beyond what 
they owed, works of supererogation which have not been 


* “The pope has generally just such power in purgatory as the bishop 
and curate have specially in their diocese and parish” (Thesis 25). The 
pope does most excellently to give remission to souls, not by the power of 
his keys (which he has not), but per modum suffragii. 

+ This gave great offence. Luther says : ‘“Haec est mors secunda, 
quam merui.” 
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rewarded, but are laid up in the treasury of the Church. 
With these certain worthy compensation is made by means 
of indulgences; and so they will have it that the saints 
make satisfaction for us!” He denied that there are any 
works of supererogation, unrewarded works of the saints, 
for, in the judgment of all, God rewards men beyond their 
deserts. And no one of the saints in this life ever com- 
pletely fulfilled the commandments of God, much less did 
any ever do works in excess. Christ himself taught us to 
say, when we have done all that is written, that we are 
unprofitable servants. Every saint is required to love 
God with all his strength, yea, beyond his strength; and 
no one has done this or can doit. According to Augus- 
tine, all saints have need to pray: Forgive us our debts. 
But granting that there are superfluous merits, is it well 
for the Church to use them in releasing souls from punish- 
ment when to free from suffering is a small thing and 
when the sufferings of the martyrs would effect a better 
thing if they should encourage men to endure suffering? 

As to the merits of Christ, it is a mere assertion that 
they are laid up in atreasury. It is not proved by Scrip- 
ture or reason, and it is dangerous to assert such a thing . 
on the naked authority of the Church. We are bound to 
give a reason for the faith that is in us; and for the Church 
to make unsupported assertions is to subject it to ridicule 
and contempt. Suppose such things should be said to 
those who do not follow the Church of Rome?* But 
granting that the merits of Christ are a treasure, they be- 
long to every Christian, and they work not release from 
suffering but inward grace. 


* “Sed quid ista ratio faciet, si ab iis urgeremur, qui Romanam eccle- 
siam non sequuntur? Hi non voluntatem pape et Romane ecclesie, 
sed vel auctoritatem, vel rationem probabilem quzrent” (Lat. op., vol. 
28, p. 262—explanat. of Th. 58). 
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Luther thought that the saints’ works of supererogation 
must be the noblest and completest of all their works. 
Then it would follow that the martyrs and saints leave their 
best works to the lazy and the useless and are rewarded 
only for their common works. St. Catherine left her mar- 
tyrdom and her virginity to the Church; the reward of 
prayer, vigils, and other good works sufficed for her. So 
it would be if the superabundant works of the saints con- 
stitute a treasury of merit for indulgences. 

Of course it was brought against him that in denying 
the existence of a treasury of merit he was opposing all 
authority. His enemies asked: “Did St. Thomas, there- 
fore, err with the rest? Did the pope and the universal 
Church err? Are you the first and the only one who 
thinks rightly?” “Iam not alone,” he answered. “The 
truth is with me and many others, those who have 
doubted and still doubt whether indulgences are of any 
force. The pope also is with me; for while he grants 
indulgences, he has never said that they are given froma 
treasury of the merits of Christ and the Church. The 
whole Church is also with me, for certainly the Church 
thinks with and as the pope thinks. Although St. Thomas 
and the rest are very distinguished men, the truth is to be 
preferred to them. They have often been accused of 
making mistakes. More than this, for three hundred 
years universities and learned men have persistently stud- 
ied Aristotle, and do not understand him—and scatter 
through the whole Church error and pretended knowledge.” 
The inference was that there was no great harm in resisting 
authority which many had resisted, and which had often 
shown itself fallible. “If for so long a time and among 
the greatest intellects God has permitted so much of cloud 
and darkness to reign, why are we so secure, and why 
do we not rather hold all our opinions doubtful, that Christ 
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alone may be light, righteousness, truth, wisdom, all our 
good?” * 

He had discussed the nature of repentance, the relations 
of the penitent to the priest, the nature and limitations of 
indulgences, the pope’s intercessory power, and the ques- 
tion of a treasury of merit. He also attacked the methods 
of the indulgence-sellers. He says: “They preach man 
[that is, as he explains, vanity and lies] who say that the 
soul flies out of purgatory as soon as the money rattles in 
the box.t And they are eternally damned, together with 
their teachers, who believe themselves sure of salvation 
because they have letters of pardon.t They are to be 
avoided who teach that the pardons of the pope are the 
inestimable gift of God, by which man is reconciled to 
God.” § It was not thought necessary to the efficacy of in- 
dulgences bought for souls in purgatory that those who 
bought them should have faith or contrition. “Then,” said 
Luther, “a Turk or a Jew might buy indulgences. An ass, 
if he had the money, might do it.” 

So much we may mention of what Luther said against 
indulgences. On the other hand, he contended that any 
truly contrite Christian has remission of guilt and punish- 
ment without letters of pardon (36), and any true Chris- 
tian, living or dead, has participation of all the good works 
of Christ and the-Church (even without letters of pardon) 
given him by God (37). Prierias objected that these two 
propositions overturned or rendered of no effect the peni- 
tential canons and did away with satisfaction and purga- 
tory. Luther explained: “It is impossible to be a Chris- 


* Lat. op., vol. 28, pp. 266, 267. 

+ Thesis 27. t Thesis 32. § Thesis 33. 

| “If you teach, as your words apparently mean, that a full remission of 
penalties is due to all who are truly contrite without the aforesaid letters, 
it is heretical; and you make void and overturn all the penitential canons 
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tian without having Christ; and if we have Christ we have all 
that is Christ’s. Since the Spirit of Christ is in Christians, 
by which they ‘are made brethren, co-heirs of the same 
body, citizens of Christ, how can it be that there is no 
participation of the good things of Christ? And since this 
participation comes only by faith, which man can neither 
give nor take away, it was clear that it is not given by the 
power of the keys or by the benefit of letters of pardon, 
but rather before and without them, by Godalone.” * Here 
he touched the highest point of his doctrine. He never 
went beyond this, and from this his whole system grew. 
But in his very next thesis he wavered. He says: “ Yetthe 
remission and participation of the pope is by no means to 
be despised, for it is the declaration of the divine remis- 
sion” (38).+ So difficult was it for him to discriminate 
between the outward and the vital or to see clearly what 
subtle connection there is between the will of God as it 
exists in his own bosom and the same will as declared by 
the Church on earth. 

He could not yet give up the absolution of the priest. 
That was not only useful, but necessary. But what did he 
really think of indulgences? He said that Christians ought 
to be taught that papal pardons are useful if they do not 
trust to them, but very hurtful if by means of them they 
lose their fear of God (49). One of his opponents sug- 
and the third part of the sacrament of penance: that is, satisfaction and 
all the laws that speak of imposing salutary penance, and purgatory, un- 
less, perchance, you would say that to remit all penalty and to absolve 
all penalty is the same; which is absurd” (“Prierias’ Dialogue,” Lut. 
Lat. op., vol. 27, p. 360). 

* “Et haec est fiducia Christianorum, et jucunditas conscientiz nostre, 
quod per fidem fiunt peccata nostra non nostra, sed Christi, in quem Deus 
posuit peccata omnium nostrum, et ipse tulit peccata nostra” (explana- 
tions Th. 37, Lat. op., vol. 28, p. 238). 

+ Under this thesis Luther discusses the virtue of priestly absolution 
(Lat. op., vol. 28, pp. 239-243). 
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gested that indulgences were sometimes useful in giving 
oceasion for acts of grace. He answered contemptuously: 
“The bleating of a sheep is useful in the same way!” And 
yet some have thought that he favored the giving of in- 
dulgences if it should be wisely and prudently done; that 
it was not indulgences, but the abuse of indulgences that 
he condemned.* This opinion is based on an incorrect un- 
derstanding of the 71st thesis: “ Whosoever speaks against 
apostolic pardons, let him be accursed.” Attention was not 
paid to the fact that, in Luther’s judgment, the offence of 
those who spoke against the pope’s indulgences was not 
that they condemned what was useful, but that they de- 
spised the pope’s authority. He cared nothing for indul- 
gences: much for ecclesiastical order. In explaining this 
very proposition (Th. 71) he says: “ Although the gift of 
pardons is a little thing in comparison with the grace of 
God and the great boast of the preachers about them, yet 
he acts proudly against authority who speaks against them ; 
and is deservedly accursed, since the more trifling the 
things in which it is shown the more admirable is obedi- 
ence.” As to what is the truth of indulgences, he thought 
there had been sufficient dispute. It was certain that 
whatever indulgences might be, they were only relaxations 
of temporal punishments. Furtheron he says: “ Whatever 
his intention, we ought humbly to submit to and favor the 
pope’s power, for it is the power of God, which ought to 


* “Tt is not the indulgences themselves, if understood in the right sense, 
that he wishes to be attacked, but the loose babble of those who sold 
them. ‘Blessed,’ he says, ‘be he who protests against this, but cursed be 
he who speaks against the truth of apostolic indulgences.’ He finds it 
difficult, however, to praise these to the people and at the same time 
teach them the true repentance of the heart” (Késtlin, “Life of Luther,” 
p- 93). Schaff also says: “They are not a protest against indulgences, 
but only against their abuse” (vol. vi., p. 157). Alzog says the same 
thing. 
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be feared, whether it is used or abused, as every other 
work of God,, that more.” * This is in harmony with his 
strong conviction that the powers that be are ordained of 
God and ought not to be resisted. But as to indulgences, 
as he said in another place, indulgences are indulgences! + 

In discussing the question of indulgences, it was impos- 
sible that the pope should not become involved. Luther 
had no disposition to treat him otherwise than with the 
utmost respect. He afterward said that he thought he 
would have the pope’s approbation in all that he did.t 
And yet his conception of the pope’s power was very 
much lower than that of the pope’s party. Very early in 
the controversy he denied the pope’s infallibility, and ex- 
pressed himself as caring very little for what the pope did 
except when he ruled according to the canons; it was not 
the pope’s business to make laws, but to obey them.§ He 
had no authority to forgive sin; he could only remit the © 
punishment imposed by himself or according to the canons; 
he had no direct power over or for souls in purgatory. 
But as much as he limited the pope’s power when defining 
it in any particular direction, that same power, undefined, 


* Explanations under Thesis 74. 

+ “Mens enim pontificis non potest alia, quam quod indulgentiz sunt 
indulgentie ” (Lat. op., vol. 28, p. 293). 

¢ “In iis certus mihi videbar me habiturum patronum papam ” (pref. 
to Lat. works, vol. 27, p. 16). 

§ Késtlin (‘Life of Luther”) states that Luther denied the infallibility 
of the pope, but says that he did not yet deny the infallibility of a council. 
We find no expression of a thought that the Church assembled at a gen- 
eral councii had ever erred, nor even that any future council could pro- 
nounce an erroneous decision upon the present points in dispute (p. 105). 
‘This was said of Luther’s early views. On the other hand, in his reply to 
Prierias (August, 1518) Luther said: “The practice of the Church cannot 
furnish sufficient proof, for both pope and council can err—quia tam papa 
quam concillum potest errare ” (Lat. op., vol. 28, pp. 21, 22). Again, as to 
the pope: “It is nothing to me what pleases or displeases the pope; he 
is a man like the rest of us” (see the explanation of Thesis 26). 
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filled him with awe. He bowed before it as the power of 
God. It was as one might feel on a mountain top when 
he sees a huge cloud about to envelop him. He knows it 
is only mist, but it is so dark and grand that he cannot 
but take it for solid substance. His conception of the pope, 
to which the controversy was bringing him, could not at . 
once supplant the conception which he had received from 
his age. He had nodisposition to attack the pope; he was 
careful to put a difference between him and his agents. 
He believed, or affected to believe (I think he really be- 
lieved), that the pope was ignorant of what was done by 
his authority. The pope, he said, did not know of the 
exactions of his pardon-sellers; he would rather St. Peter’s 
were burned to the ground than to have it built at the cost 
of the skin and blood of the sheep.* It was, he said, not 
the money, but the prayers of his people, that the pope 
needed and desired (84). This made them laugh at Rome. 
They did not laugh when he asked if the pope, who had 
so much money, might not build St. Peter’s himself (86). 
They acknowledged that he had a great deal of money; 
but he had so many uses for it.t 

Luther’s attack on indulgences was no half-hearted 
work. He began, it may be, only with the wish to repress 
the insolence of the indulgence-sellers. He ended by 
attempting to overthrow the whole system. It was not 
the first time that a man, beginning with reformation, has 
gone on to revolution. He held, for the present, to the 
sacrament of penance, which he thought useful, even 
necessary. But when he taught that God does not require 


* He quoted the saying of the Emperor Tiberius: ‘Boni pastoris est 
oves tondere, non deglubere!” (It brings back the days of our Latin ex- 
ercises. ) 

+ “Ubi multe divitiz, ibi multi sunt, qui commedunt illas ” (“ Prierias’ 
Dialogue,” Luther’s Lat. op., vol. 27, p. 375). 
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satisfaction for sin (except that which was made by Christ), 
he was undermining that part of penance which suggested 
and justified the idea of indulgences. If men were not 
required to make satisfaction for sin, if they were freely 
forgiven both the guilt and the penalty, the whole system 
of works and merits, so far as it affected one’s salvation, 
was an impertinence. There was nothing that works of 
satisfaction could do; there were no works of satisfaction. 
In so far as works might be pleasing to God and move 
him to bestow grace or tend to the increase of piety, they 
were useful and the remission of them was injurious. In- 
dulgences—remitting, in most cases, what it were better to 
retain—rested on a false foundation, were the occasion of 
fraud, deception, and scandal, weakened the discipline of 
the Church, led souls to destruction, brought contempt 
on the Church, and dishonored God. 

The notions that Protestants have of the manner in 
which indulgences were sold are derived, in large measure, 
from the works of Luther. We might suspect that he 
colored his statements. But it so happens that his oppo- 
nents, in defending some of the things that he most bit- 
terly attacked, fully justify his representations. He, for 
example, mentioned as a piece of extravagance, bordering 
‘on blasphemy, the promise of the sellers of indulgences 
that the soul would fly out of purgatory as soon as the 
money rattled in the box. Prierias accepted and defended 
the proposition. He calls it a pure Catholic doctrine, and 
says as soon as plenary satisfaction is made—that is, by 
throwing the gold in the box—plenary grace of pardon is 
given and the soul flies out. Luther represented the in- 
dulgence-sellers as claiming that indulgences would free a 
man from any sin, even the violation of the mother of God. 
This, he said, was madness. On the other hand, Prierias 
says: “To assert that one who has plenitude of power from 
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the pope to pardon can absolve from guilt in the case 
mentioned by the key of order, and from punishment by 
the key of jurisdiction, is not to think insanely, but ra- . 
tionally ” (Th. 75). 

When men so preached Luther had occasion to act. 
The vigor with which he acted cannot be exaggerated. 
His theses are comprehensive and fundamental. They 
go to the bottom and they leave no point untouched. 
They are, as he says, simple propositions for discussion, 
but every proposition is vivid with passion. The effect of 
them was intensified by the formality with which they are 
stated. In their positiveness and boldness and resolute 
movement they give the impression of a man conscious 
of a great occasion and of his ability to meet it. His hes- 
itation at first, his distrust of his fitness for the task, his 
effort to get some one else to undertake it and his failure 
to do so, his feeling that some one must speak and that 
no one else would speak, shut him up to the -conviction 
that he spoke under a divine call. And he spoke not for 
himself, but for the Church of Christ. Even in ordinary 
times he must have commanded attention. But it always 
happens that whenever necessity is laid upon a great soul 
to speak, men are prepared to listen. The heart of Ger- 
many was like a harp, with every chord tense, waiting for 
a hand to strike it. It would have vibrated to a feeble 
touch, but Luther, a strong man, full of earnestness and 
power, smote it with all his might. The effect of it was 
startling even to himself. No one else’s theses or his 
own on other occasions (as he said to the pope) had ever 
been so received. The explanation is that there had never 
before been such an occasion or such theses. The world 
has acknowledged their greatness in dating from them the 
beginning of a new era. 

Those who begin a great movement do not at once 
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realize the significance of it. They are led on step by 
step. Soit was with Luther. He says of his theses: “In 
fourteen days they ran straight through Germany, for all 
the world was complaining of the indulgences, especially 
Tetzell’s articles. Andsince the bishops and doctors kept 
still and no one would bell the cats, then Luther began to 
be proclaimed as a doctor, and that one had come at last 
who would lay hold of the matter. This fame I did not 
like, for I had not known myself what this indulgence 
was, and the song might get pitched too high for my 


voice.” 
J. C. Lona. 


Crozer Theological Seminary. 
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II. 


FURTHER APPLICATIONS OF OUR NATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


AMERICAN citizenship essentially differs in several re- 
spects from citizenship in other countries, and some pecu- 
liar duties arise from the difference which deserve special 
attention now, when our institutions are receiving a general 
re-examination. While love of country is the same every- 
where in being a love of one’s own, and especially of his 
home, the character of one’s national possessions and prin- 
ciples largely determines the merit of his patriotism and 
his obligations under it. 

Americans, having a great country, have, to begin 
with, something to justify their patriotism, so that it is 
not a mere prejudice, and have wide relationships in that 
patriotism, so that it is not a mere puerile sentiment. 
They love something great, which is important in the 
character of a people. When one must fix his affections 
on the small it tends to belittle him, making him a small 
man all round. One is measured by what he loves. An 
American, with his vast and valuable domain, need never 
be ashamed of the object of his affections, but can become 
enthusiastic for his country without seeming ridiculous, 
which a Belgian or Portuguese can hardlydo. Itisdemor- 
alizing to have to champion a petty matter, and in trying 
to maintain its importance among others one unconsciously 
develops insincerity. An American can boast of his coun- 
try without lying, and need not fear exaggeration if he 
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talks in superlatives. His difficulty is to reach the truth, 
rather than to keep from going beyond it; and he can in- 
dulge in limitless ideals without despair over their realiza- 
tion. It isrelated of one known as the biggest liarin New 
Jersey that he claimed to be cured of lying by going 
among the mountains of Colorado. Everything there was 
so big that he could not hope to transcend it by any crea- 
tions of his imagination, so that, conquered by truth, he 
settled down to facts. I do not know that this is true; it 
may only be another of his lies; but it suggests the truth 
that those who live among the great have less temptations 
to vices of certain kinds. The American, having his 
interest in the important and his sympathies for things 
as they are, aims from choice at the valuable and talks 
for the truth. 

The first characteristic of American citizenship, there- 
fore, is a confident pride of country that goes parallel with 
love of country, a pride that is well founded and honest; so 
that an American feels a satisfactory and manly self-respect 
as an American, and is not often humiliated by getting 
anything but respect from others. He cannot be easily 
laughed at and need not be sensitive about foreign opin- 
ions. A scoffer who should laugh at the United States is 
like the simpleton who should ridicule the sun. Our size 
is such that we are not often challenged to fight for our 
country, even in words, but nearly every antagonist seems 
unworthy of us. Only three or four nations are ever com- 
pared with ours, and we need not fear the comparison 
then. 

Another feature of American citizenship springs from 
the fact that we are a growing country. Great as we are, 
we expect to become greater, and no limit to our growth 
is in sight. Our eyes as a people are turned to thé 
future, and our pride is founded on hope. Now, it makes 
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much difference whether one is on the rising or declining 
side in his feelings. Our enthusiasm as a growing people 
is a swelling tide and not a receding one. Americans are 
in the line of the world’s movements, going in the direction 
in which things are enlarging. Our country will take 
part in nearly all events that are to come and act through- 
out the whole world as an arena. Our career is before us 
rather than behind us, and we enter upon battle-fields yet 
to be won. We are in the line of permanent movements, 
too, and not of passing episodes. Our acts are to have an 
influence that will grow with the enlargement of the coun- 
try and of the world’s entire civilization, like the in- 
creasing movement of a geometrical progression; so that 
in making history we are not building fabrics that will 
soon fall, but that will grow for centuries. Like King 
Arthur and Romulus, we are beginning a state, and not, 
like Kosciusco, losing one. While the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes was lost because he spoke for a failing Greece, 
that of Patrick Henry and Beecher was treasured up and 
invested with perpetual power because they spoke for a 
coming empire. 

It is the rare privilege of Americans that what they do 
will not be lost on humanity like the deeds of most cen- 
turies. What we build will be built on. We are working 
at a foundation rather than a pinnacle, and looking up in- 
stead of down. Growth is our next movement. Our 
watchword is “Forward” rather than “Stand.” Being at 
the start of a race, we have vigor and determination as our 
national characteristics, and not the short struggle of the 
home-stretch. 

Happy is the people who, after six thousand years of 
history, can feel itself thus at the beginning of an era 
where everything for centuries to come is to be better and 
greater; that live in the virgin forest rather than, like 
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Egypt, among tombs; where instead of falling castles 
there are rising ones, and all eyes are looking for what is 
tocome. We have not yet begun to take much pride in 
the dead. Instead of monuments, we build bridges and 
depots. Having no history, our pride is in our prospects. 
Where we are going concerns us more than where we 
came from. We have not, like Italy, got to selling relics 
yet or living on what we dig out of the graves. America 
is mostly, in the nineteenth century, a growing tree that 
we cannot useas an oldstump. We arealand of prophecy 
rather than of story, and expect to be the garden instead of 
the graveyard of the world. 

A third feature of American citizenship results from the 
fact that our country represents several principles of ideal 
completeness, chief among which are liberty and equality; 
so that in being proud of our country we are proud of 
something good, and in taking up its cause we take up the 
cause of right. Most countries represent tyranny or some 
form of inequality, so that their citizens, to be patriotic, 
must be unjust. In Europe they are committed to the 
interests of the Hapsburgs or Hohenzollerns and stand 
for the aggrandizement of privileged classes. We stand 
simply for the equal rights of all the people, and nothing 
can be better than this. We have no royalty to defend, 
no discriminations to maintain, no wrongs to perpetuate. 
There is nocontradiction between our patriotism and our 
ethics. One need not be a bad man to be a good American. 
It requires no qualms of conscience to champion any of our 
principles, but feeling that ours is the cause of humanity, 
we can enter as heartily into the American spirit as into a 
religious or philanthropic movement, which is of much im- 
portance to our moral and intellectual character. We need 
not stretch our conscience or warp our judgment to be 
loyal, but can give our undivided selves to our cause with- 
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out abating our manhood. Americanism is a sum of vir- 
tues. We stand to the world for a principle. Our flag 
has a meaning of which we approve. It is demoralizing 
when one’s national sentiments are in conflict with his 
private convictions. The liberals of most foreign coun- 
tries are disaffected toward their national institutions, so 
that many of their best citizens live, not in the spirit of 
their country, but in hope of revolution. Here, how- 
ever, loyalty isa virtue; the good are committed to our 
institutions; and to be more of an American is to bea 
better man. One cannot have our national spirit and be 
unjust. Our underlying principles just mentioned (liberty 
and equality) are not only the substance of all governmental 
ideals, but the ideal and the practical are here for the first 
time reconciled. Our Constitution expresses their union. 
Rarely was more gained for any people than when, in 
forming our Government, men’s patriotism was thus linked 
to their morality. A people that’ must hurrah for the 
right and cannot separate the cause of their country from 
that of justice is destined to many virtues. We do not 
divide our strength by championing what we do not be- 
lieve in or by making our prejudices oppose our judgment. 

Another circumstance affecting American citizenship is 
the fact that our country represents progress. As we are 
young and growing, with our interests mainly in the 
future, we naturally think of something better. We are 
not strongly tied to past ways. The traditions of our 
fathers have little weight when pitted against our common 
sense. Customs are here changing, untried ventures are 
entered upon, and the best thought of the world quickly 
gets into practice. Thought and activity being alike free, 
we are improving on the past. In no country has a new 
thing such a good chance as here. Old machinery, old 
institutions, old opinions are constantly passing away. 
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We are in a country and period of revision. The past in- 
terests us mainly as a realm in which to find something to 
improve. As the world is mostly before us, the largest 
part of our interests is the unrealized. Everything we 
have not we somehow expect to get, and already count on 
the future additions as part of our wealth. 

Americans are, accordingly, independent and aggres- 
sive. Not chained to precedent, they search for the un- 
known rather than try to recall the forgotten. Frontiers- 
men rather than antiquarians in civilization, we are carving 
a way instead of digging up the forgotten paths. We are 
more interested in discovering new truths than in handing 
down old ones. The motive to our duties is future induce- 
ments, and our way isthrough the unknown. Alert minds 
are, accordingly, in demand, quick to receive new truths 
and apt toapply them. The search for the better is our 
most characteristic occupation as a people—that is, inven- 
tion. The argument that our fathers were satisfied with 
something worse has no weight with the sons. When 
science reveals something better the past is a warning 
rather than an authority. To perpetuate anything we 
must believe not only that it is good, but that there is 
nothing better. The new has a charm in itself, and un- 
tried things invite venture. We are most interested in 
what has never yet been done at all and never known at 
all. News is demanded in thought and originality in 
action. The turning of the unknown into the known and 
of the untried into experience is our mission. 

Growing out of these features of our situation as Ameri- 
cans—our magnitude, our progress, and our equal liberty— 
are certain peculiar duties of citizenship which it is my 
purpose to specially consider. ‘These are mainly the duties 
of magnanimity, of independence, and of justice in our 
political and social relations. 
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The first of these is a liberal patriotism that shall be 
commensurate with our proportions just mentioned. 
Patriotism in America is love of a country, and not of a 
province. In recent times men’s national feelings have 
become enlarged. Patriotism was formerly contracted, 
like the common life, toaneighborhood. It was first civic, 
then provincial, and now national. In ancient times it 
was a city that called out men’s patriotism—Athens, Rome, 
Carthage; in medizval times it was the republic of Flor- 
ence, Naples, and the Hanse towns of Germany. Being 
subjects of a city, the people were called “citizens,” or res- 
idents of acity. These cities have since grown to states 
and then to nations. What is now Italy, Germany, and 
France had been in feudal times a lot of small principali- 
ties and dukedoms, which were later united into great 
states. The citizen all over the world has become the 
citizen of a vast empire as a rule—of Germany, of Russia, 
of Austria, of Great Britain. There are no longer any 
Burgundians, Castilians, or Normans. In nearly all coun- 
tries there has beena federating. Italy, Germany, Russia, 
and Austria all are united. The British possessions all 
flourish under one flag. In the United States we recently 
fought the battle of provincial as against national citizen- 
ship, and won for the national idea. Our patriotism has, 
accordingly, been enlarged, and we must as Americans 
take in more in our love. It is our duty to expand our 
feelings over a great part of the world. Citizenship is 
membership of a larger realm than hitherto, with wider 
interests and greater enterprises. The narrow provincial 
spirit has to give way to a feeling in harmony with our 
proportions An American cannot weil be petty in his 
public life. He is acitizen of a continent rather than a 
town or state. The feeling which actuated most Union 
soldiers in the late war and kept the North loyal was that 
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they did not like to be citizens of a small country. They 
wanted the whole of the States for their nation. The love 
of the big was strong even in the boys, and a dislike to 
going back toward disintegration. The feeling for ag- 
grandizement is powerful in us, and we love to think of 
ourselves as a great people never to become less. 

Nor is this feeling of magnanimity for land or numbers 
only. American patriotism must be a love, not of race, 
but of many kinds of people—of English, Germans, Irish, 
Italians, Scandinavians, Africans, Chinese, andIndians. It 
must be cosmopolitan rather than Anglo-Saxon, Latin, or 
Celtic, a love of man as man; for we are of every race. 
The narrowness of old Jewish, Greek, and Tuscan race love 
is not possible here. Clan feeling and patriarchal bounds 
are specially out of place amid such variety of numbers. 
American patriotism comes near being humanitarianism, 
and never were men’s feelings so called on for liberality 
asin America. It is hard to think of any kind of men as 
our enemy. Being a conglomerate nation, like Austria, 
who have mixed and remixed our blood until it is not dis- 
tinguishable, we cannot appropriately have much ancestral 
pride. If we boasted of what our fathers did at the battle 
of Boyne or Agincourt we would likely only be boasting 
of how our great-grandfathers whipped our great-grand- 
mothers’ folks. For our ancestors of a few generations 
ago were on both sides of nearly every conflict. There 
is no place for pride of antiquity in a young country. We 
would as likely be proud of our enemies as of our friends 
if we went back beyond the United States. Pride in our 
so-called ancestral nations is commonly pride in some- 
thing else than ourown. American pride should confine 
itself to citizenship of the United States. When Ameri- 
cans boast of being Irishmen, Germans, Englishmen, or 
negroes, they so far unnationalize their patriotism. Race 
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quarrels are particularly out of place in a land of mixed 
migration, and our people should take their national 
gratification out of recent times, beginning at the forma- 
tion of our colonies at the farthest. The foreign societies 
that stimulate their old-country prejudices and irritate 
one another in politics are indefensible when all are in- 
creasing full citizenship here. It should be enough in all 
our public relations to be Americans. Some of our citizens 
do not like to float our flag unless they float the green flag, 
the red flag, the yellow flag, or the flag of some other 
power alongside of it. One of the first lessons in becom- 
ing an American is to learn to forget some things. 
American patriotism is broad enough to cover all our 
people and their interests, and no side track of English, 
Irish, or German patriotism need be fostered in order to 
keep up a love for our ancestors or for the rest of the 
world; but sympathy for that allegiance which men re- 
nounced under oath should not control them in American 
politics. 

A more important duty of American citizenship, and: 
one which is now becoming specially urgent, is to apply 
our principle of equality to our business and private rela- 
tions. We cannot have the people politically equal if they 
are too different in other respects. While men cannot all 
have the same wealth, but rich and poor classes are in- 
evitable, as also intelligent and ignorant and healthy and 
sick, we should aim, by securing for all an equal chance, 
to reduce these differences, and especially to avoid the great 
extremes. It is not safe, either for our public or for the 
wealthy, that there should be many fortunes like those of 
the Vanderbilts, which exhaust the materials that should 
make competencies for thousands. The very rich menace 
the existence of the moderately wealthy, while the very 
poor, who succeed them, menace, in turn, the rich. All 
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must have a competency, and when the chances for that are 
gone the Republic must go. A starving people is not a 
submissive one, but the starvers, when numerous, effect 
revolutions. We are hastening toward this condition by 
our business disproportions, which should be averted by the 
application of our own national principle to private affairs. 

While the Government should, in general, let the 
people alone to conduct their own business, and take no 
notice of whether some succeed better than others, there 
are limits to this policy, and private wealth may become a 
public wrong. The principle on which the rights of prop- 
erty are founded will, if taken advantage of to the full 
letter of the law, insure its own violation. The spirit of 
our laws must be observed by self-imposed restraints. 
Liberality and generosity are almost as necessary in the 
citizen as justice, and to amass wealth regardless of the 
people’s interests who make it possible is to provide for 
its own spoliation. Rich Americans should do something 
else than make more money. By spending: with equal 
judgment, and especially by varying their culture, they 
would not only improve themselves, but leave the masses 
more equal and themselves more safe. 

Large fortunes are generally the result of fraud. One 
can hardly earn a million honestly. Somebody loses his 
share when nearly all the products of a thousand co- 
workers go to one person. Besides hard bargains with the 
necessitous and combinations with corporations, the 
gatherers of great riches commonly overreach widows, 
minors, stockholders, or customers, so that their millions 
represent the difference between honest earnings and 
sharp practices. We should at times inspect fortunes and 
see to whom they belong. Unless there is a better dis- 
tribution of the profits of labor and trade, there will come 
a change of our whole business system. 
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This is a difficult problem, reaching into nearly all the 
questions of political economy and socialism; but the prin- 
cipal remedy is simple and consists in giving all an equal 
chance. While there is some limitation even to this on 
account of the difference in strength and talent, and while 
some will ever be lazy and prefer not to earn or save, but 
to spend their means in drink and luxury, and so leave 
their future and that of their children exposed to certain 
disadvantages, we should see that the private disabilities 
are no more than are necessary or than result from men’s 
choice, and that they end with the current generation. 

In the children, at least, we should start anew with all 
our American rights. The common school, which fur- 
nishes all an equal education to a certain point and sends 
out the youth equipped alike for the battle of life, is the 
chief corrective of our system against aristocracy and 
plutocracy. It is the great levelling agency for pre- 
serving our American spirit, our periodical equalizer, 
which, removing the advantages of the fathers, restores 
the common equality of nature. For when the children 
have the same chance the men will not be very dis- 
proportionate. And though a good education makes the 
contest severer, yet those born to wealth have less ad- 
vantage from it. In America, where the struggle for ex- 
istence is greater than elsewhere, owing to all the people 
being engaged and to the better qualification of all to 
fight, there is less wrong, because there are no exemptions. 
No aristocracy is relieved from the struggle, with its en- 
tailed estates and hereditary powers; but all men and all 
their possessions are thrown into the arena, and by the 
equal rights and equal education of the contestants their 
entire possessions are soon redistributed among the greatest 
number. Our peculiar American policy is to give all equal 
weapons, and then to see that there is no unfairness in the 
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fight, and as often as some inevitably get too far ahead 
in one generation, to start all over again—in the chil- 
dren—in the next. 

With like liberality we should also adjust our political 
idea of equality to our social relations. The treatment of 
all men alike, in private as well as public life, and men of 
all conditions as well as of all nationalities, should be the 
aim of our republican citizenship—their treatment with 
equal kindness and politeness, and without any suggestion 
that they are our inferiors or superiors. This would re- 
move the principal cause of dissatisfaction. Because one 
is a man he should receive consideration, and not because 
of his relation to fortune or misfortune. Americans must 
learn to appreciate the race and have universality in their 
feelings and conduct. Etiquette ought to be as cosmo- 
politan as morals, and we should concede to all the same 
consideration as well as the same rights. A political de- 
mocracy does not go with a social aristocracy. Uniformity 
of gentlemanliness should prevail toward the senator and 
the bootblack, and self-respect always balance respect for 
others. One who changes his character according as he 
is in the presence of the “high” or “low” is of the in- 
fluenced class and one of nature’s little things; whereas 
he whose politeness cannot be conquered by anybody, 
however low, is the perfect gentleman. A love of all men 
that everywhere shows itself brotherly is the only spirit 
that comports with our broad American ideal. 

There is special reason now for such consideration, 
when the differences between men are less than they were 
once supposed to be. With our modern division of labor 
and increased industrial skill each is superior in one depart- 
ment, and no more. Education having become universal, 
we have no learned classes as such. With a better ac- 
quaintance with men we find them more alike. The in- 
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telligence of the workingman often rivals that of the pro- 
fessional man, and the qualifications of the artisan are 
recognized as a culture. There are virtues in the poor 
which the ancient world did not know, and sentiments in 
the cowboy that the poet might envy. 

Accordingly a liberal appreciation of the varieties of 
culture is essential to the American in this age of differ- 
entiation, and especially of that culture which differs from 
his own. He has entered into a confederacy with all 
kinds of men, and should feel congenial amid a great 
variety of differences. The more one appreciates the more 
he has of his fellows, each one being as large as the num- 
ber that he loves. Thesnob is little because his sympathy 
is contracted, while the great man takes in the race with 
its variety of interests, 

The matters that usually divide men socially are hardly 
worth considering in this nineteenth century, when so 
many greater considerations are recognized which tend to 
keep them one. The brotherly spirit is stronger than the 
forces of separation and of more importance to our happi- 
ness. Distinctions of blood, having no foundation in fact 
and being unknown to science, should have no place in 
social economy. Pride of ancestry, on which most social 
distinctions are founded, is essentially fallacious, and, in 
America, ludicrously incongruous. ‘We are all of. low 
descent and surrounded by low people. Quite recently 
our fathers were butchers or peasants. Some of them 
were perhaps thieves and served in the penitentiary. 
Every family has its poor relations and, perhaps, a town 
drunkard. If all the branches of any family tree were 
shown, they would exhibit somewhere an ancestor hanging 
by the neck. 

In these days of belief in evolution, too, it does not do 
to go back too far for our forefathers. Pride should keep 
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us in comparatively modern times. When an Adams ora 
Van Dusen reaches a monkey in his backward search, 
family pride gets allshaken up. Some African ape, accord- 
ing to this theory, was the parent of all the Astors. A 
baboon on the Ganges has his descendants on Beacon 
Hill. Some very recent apes have children on Michigan 
Avenue. 

As the movement of civilization has been upward, we 
should take our pride out of the present rather than the 
past. He who has togo back into darker and more savage 
times to found it has a frail foundation for it. Pride in self 
and pride in posterity is better. American families should 
look to the future for their possessions and pride them- 
selves on what they are to be. Our past has little more 
than shame compared with what we might be; and when 
ne boasts of his ancestors he begins to give up for his 
posterity. This end of the family line ought to be the 
biggest, and the best fruit should now be ripening. As 
we are going forward, our eyes and pride should be ahead 
of us. He who has more history than prospect has about 
given out. As America is nearly all in the future, our 
pride should be with those who are tocome. The cradles 
ought to interest us more than the graves. 

There is something paradoxical in pride of ancestry, 
and especially in founding social distinctions upon it. 
Those who have only their family to recommend them 
should see in their condition a humiliation. Their family, 
once great, has petered out. Its course has been a descent. 
A family that has gone down instead of up is not a subject 
of pride, especially the latter end of it. Going back 
toward the monkey is not a march to glory. Men un- 
worthy of their ancestors are not entitled to special re- 
spect. One who can only go down hill is not much of a 
climber. Those who cannot keep up what has been com- 
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mitted to them are not much of men. ‘Those who live a 
losing game, who grow worse and smaller and pass away, 
exhibit anything but a career of honor. Pride of ancestry 
in them is pride in their own inferiority, a boast of their 
unworthiness; and failure is not a proper test for social 
position. He who goes up is the man who should lead 
society to-day, and there should be in America pride of 
ascent instead of pride of descent. The rising sun only 
is worshipped in the Orient; and a family shows more 
healthy vigor in which the father is better than the grand- 
father and the son better than either. He is not much 
of a man who cannot improve on his ancestors as a rule. 
A great man with a little son is like the big and little 
wheel of a bicycle, and he should try to improve the 
family rig, so that, like the safety bicycle, the hind wheel 
shall be as big as the fore wheel. A family should not be 
like a snake, mostly tail, and dwindling at that. A family 
line ought to have more dimensions than length; and the 
last scion should be more than a whip-cracker at the end of 
something larger. 

So the other subjects of social division—wealth, oc- 
cupation, and culture—should not constitute a wall of 
separation under our institutions, where men are con- 
stantly changing in these respects, and where, if one is at 
a disadvantage, it is usually only temporary, and is because 
of a sacrifice for some othér aim or for the good of all. 
Many are willingly poor that they may be scholarly or 
may work out some problem for the race. Some are poor 
because they want to be honest. Others sacrifice position 
for their children, and all who deprive themselves of any- 
thing render it possible for others to have more of it; and 
they should suffer no additional disability for their hero- 
ism. Those who have the advantages ought not to dis- 
criminate against those who concede them. 
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In American society all kinds of people should freely 
mingle as a recognition of universal equality and social 
progress. The throwing together of the people, which is 
greatly facilitated in these days of improved intercom- 
munication and increased common enterprises, is always 
beneficial. The social circles need not be as small or ex- 
clusive as they once were, nor need their differences mean 
asmuch. People will,indeed,mingle in society as in friend- 
ship, according to congeniality: scholars with scholars, 
turfmen with turfmen, drinkers with drinkers, and there 
will be special societies of workmen, doctors, journalists, 
and other occupations. There will be clusters of those who 
emphasize dress and make a specialty of housekeeping. 
There will be society people, just as there are religious 
people and artistic people, and they will meet according to 
their tastes and occupations. This is unavoidable, and 
within certain limits not objectionable; but the differences 
should not lay the foundation for the depreciation of any. 

Though there must be many circles, they should, in a 
republic, be all drawn on the same plane. The spirit of 
discrimination by which one class is deemed not good 
enough for another should be discouraged when no ques- 
tion of moral or other merit is involved. Every worthy 
person should be able to feel at home anywhere, and no 
society should be deemed too high for good people. 
Where the good cannot go ought not to be the habitat of 
“good society.” 

Refinement, and not exclusiveness, ought to be the test 
of social distinction in a republic which in all things is 
inclusive. To draw a cordon round a set and make it 
difficult to enter contributes no merit to the set. People 
should not try to run a corner on respectability or make 
their society valuable by not letting others have it. To 
make a thing difficult to get is not to enhance its worth. 
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If good society all got up a tree the difficulty of reaching 
it would be just as great—and the merit. Weneed not be 
afraid in this country of losing our respectability by allow- 
ing others to be respectable or of degrading ourselves by 
mixing with other people. In earlier times and foreign 
countries when the aristocracy constituted the good society 
and had to be kept few in order to be an aristocracy at all, 
social intercourse, which was modelled after it, had to. be 
limited. There could only be a little good society when 
the quality depended on the quantity and, like Dutch 
herring, had to be uncommon. 

Now, however, when respectability has become general, 
the social limits must be enlarged and respect be made as 
democratic as merit. One man’s worth does not depend 
on the fact that others are not as good as he. Many 
people may be good without constituting a destructive 
rivalry. The best need not keep the others down, as in 
former times, when men often could not be happy unless 
they saw somebody else worse off. Then one’s position 
depended on how many he could count belowhim. Lower 
classes became necessary for the higher, for whom there 
had to be asocial hell to show off by contrast their heaven, 
and distinctions were run all through society to get steps 
between the highest and the lowest so as to make others 
help keep up the distinction. But now we need not be 
jealous of respectability. One man’s decency does not 
take away ours. We do feel if he claims to be as good as 
we are that he is somehow encroaching on us, and that we 
have to be mean if he isn’t. We are not like the ancient 
king who, if he met another claiming to be king, had to 
kill him, since there could not be two; but there is room 
for any number of good people, and we could easily stand 
some more decent ones. There may be many noblemen 
to-day, and to try to limit good society to four hundred 
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or ten thousand is to leave out most of the good society. 
In New York, where they attempted it, they found, when 
they got together at their first grand banquet, that they 
had coralled a lot of hogs. It takes a good deal of assi- 
ninity for such a movement, so that there cannot be a high 
order of respectability in it. That society which it takes 
foolishness to run cannot be the best in a country which is 
not mostly fools. 

We should not, then, be afraid to freely mingle as men, 
and there sould be no forbidding lines between the occupa- 
tions or conditions. If others are not as good as we, they 
nevertheless do not communicate their inferiority to us. 
Lowness is not catching like measles, and one can meet 
many people without exhausting his importance. We 
gain nothing by saving sociability forafew. Gentlemanli- 
ness does not spoil by exercise. One should not stand 
perpetually on guard over his dignity, as if he had so little 
that he was afraid it might get away. Exclusiveness al- 
ways denotes pettiness, and implies, not that others are 
less worthy than he, but that he is too little for great num- 
bers. The whole people should feel in America that they 
are everywhere in esteem, and that each one’s merit has 
a chance for recognition. 

In a democracy the people should not be depreciated, 
of whom and for whom is our whole nation. The excep- 
tional should not be deemed the meritorious in a land 
where the universal is emphasized, but the greatest num- 
ber ought to come to the front, and that which is common 
be most esteemed. We have undertaken to makea nation 
of all respectable people, where success shall, in society 
as in religion, depend on something in which every one 
can succeed. This is an age in which the good things are 
for the greatest number, and the advantages, instead of the 
disadvantages, should be multiplied. 
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The masses with their common attainments must, ac- 
cordingly, rise in regard, and the generality be chiefly 
esteemed. With the recognition of merit we cannot let 
the whimsical rule in society any more than in. business 
or politics. To be odd or récherché merely, that is, to 
have what the many have not, ought not to impart distinc- 
tion by the separation which it creates, especially when 
that odd thing is worthless. To part your hair in the 
middle, drawl or mispronounce, should not mark social 
pre-eminence. You might as well make rotten eggs “the 
thing” in provisions and persuade people that they are 
better than fresh ones. As the good things will always be 
chosen among a people of common sense, they must soon 
be common, so that little but the bad will be left to be 
distingué on. In:-America, where all seek the best, one 
must be considerable of a fool to take to the rare. And 
when the many are right it takes an imbecile to be odd; 
and to try to make your oddity your merit is to hope to 
succeed on your foolishness. If one believes it is better 
taste to vary in any respect, it is his privilege as one who 
has something original; but to adopt the worse because it 
is uncommon, and to try to make it important because it is 
generally unattainable, is like trying to make weeds more 
appreciated for beauty than flowers, and is, in general, a 
reaction hostile to our spirit. If one parts his hair in the 
middle because it is prettier, all right; but if he does so be- 
cause others don’t there is something wrong, not only with 
his hair, but with his head. To dress oddly because it is 
English bespeaks a contemptible kind of American. While 
we should import or copy from anywhere what is best 
(since art is not national), it is always a bad swap to 
take foreign foolishness for American sense. A great 
people should have more self-respect than to follow a 
smaller one merely for the sake of being followers; and to 
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do so wherein the smaller is inferior is unpardonable 
stupidity. To be an American ought to be more fashiona- 
ble here than to be English or French, and everywhere it 
ought to be more fashionable to be sensible than to be the 
reverse. 

In generai we should aim in a social republic at art and 
not luxury, should dress from taste and not pride, and live 
for happiness and not display. We should try to make 
ourselves loved and not envied in our social conduct, and 
be each one of many and not of a few—a representative 
and not an exception. Nearly every social problem that 
now confronts us might be solved by simply the return of 
the people to a manly and generous common sense, which 
would enable them to enjoy their possessions without a 
sacrifice of taste or happiness, and at the same time make 
such enjoyments more common. 

It will thus be seen, from all that I have said, that the 
trend of our American life and duties is to the universalizing 
and democratizing of our interests, feelings, and thoughts 
—to the making of everything great by the comprehension 
of all and living in a liberal and generous spirit. Uni- 
versality without exclusion, justice without discrimination, 
and friendliness without invidiousness should be our aim. 
The love of man as man is the fountain which supplies our 
common life, and our institutions are an embodiment of 
the fact that in mankind are included all men. 

AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


Chicago, Il. 


























JUDAS AND THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


III. 


DID CHRIST GIVE JUDAS THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
AND HOW DOES THE ANSWER AFFECT 
BAPTIST PRACTICE? 


ALL our information concerning this question is found 
in the closing portions of the four gospels. The pro- 
gramme of the last night, if the expression is pardonable, 
is this: Christ had gone into a room to partake, in common 
with his disciples, of the yearly Passover Supper; at or 
near the close of that meal he took bread and blessed it 
and gave it to his disciples; then he did the same with a 
cup of wine, and thus instituted the “Lord’s Supper.” 
Judas was certainly present at the early part of the feast, 
but withdrew before the rest of the company to close the 
nefarious bargain started earlier in the day. The ques- 
tion is whether he withdrew before or after the bread and 
cup of the Lord’s Supper had been given. In order to 
get the testimony of the four gospels compactly before the 
eye, the following table has been constructed: 


JUDAS AND THE LORD’S SUPPER—TABLE OF COMPARISONS. 


I. Was Judas at the Lord’s Supper? 
Matthew. No information. 
Mark. No information. 
Luke. Judas present before and after the Supper. 
John. No mention of bread and wine. 
II. When did Judas retire from the room? 
Matthew. No information. 
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Mark. No information. 

Luke. No information. 

John. After being pointed out as the betrayer. 
III. When was he pointed out as the betrayer? 

Matthew. Before the bread and cup were given. 

Mark. Before the bread and cup were given. 

Luke mentions Judas’ presence after the bread and 

cup were given. 
John. No mention of bread and wine. 


From this it will be seen that Luke seems to positively 
say that the traitor was at the Lord’s Supper. Matthew 
and Mark say that he was pointed out as the traitor before 
the Supper, while John says that he withdrew immedi- 
ately after he was pointed out. It appears that the testi- 
mony is not concordant. Allow me to treat both sides of 
the question. 

I. Christ gave the bread and cup to Judas. There are 
three arguments supporting this view: 

1st. The absence of any statement to the contrary. It 
is noticeable that the New Testament is almost silent con- 
cerning Judas after his death. His case is not discussed. 
Here the historians, writing years after that death, are 
silent as to his relation to the Lord’s Supper. This 
silence, taken by itself, would argue that Jesus made no 
distinction between his disciples in giving them the 
emblems of his death, and that Judas received them. 

2d. There is no positively-made statement as to when 
Judas withdrew from the room in which the Supper was 
had. He may have done so before or after the bread and 
wine were given. But we are notcertain. If we rely on 
direct testimony this silence, in absence of other evidence, 
would be urged in favor of the view of Judas’ presence at 
the Lord’s Supper, 
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3d. The statement of Luke, made after his description 
of the Supper, “But behold, the hand of him that be- 
trayeth me is with me on the table,” would seem to settle 
the question. Certainly if he was present both before and 
after the Supper, he must have partaken of it with the 
rest of the disciples. 

It will be noticed that the third argument is the only one 
based on direct testimony. ‘The rest are arguments from 
silence. Let us look on the other side of the question. 

II. Judas did not receive the Lord’s Supper. In sup- 
port of this position four arguments may be adduced: 

ist. There is no statement in any of the evangelists 
to the effect that he did partake. 

2d. The absence from Matthew and Mark, who men- 
tion the Supper, of any reference to his remaining to it. 

3d. Matthew and Mark state that the traitor was pointed 
out before the Supper. 

4th. John states that the traitor retired from the room 
immediately he was pointed out. 

It will be seen that the first two arguments offset the 
arguments from silence presented in the first position 
taken. It will be noticed, also, that the positive state- 
ments favoring this view are those of Matthew and Mark, 
who agree in saying that Judas was pointed out before the 
Supper. Taken together with John’s statement that he 
went out immediately after being pointed out, these state- 
ments show that he went out before the bread and cup 
were passed. 

This conclusion is not in accordance with the statement 
of Luke that the hand of the betrayer was on the table 
after the passing of the elements. The testimony of Mat- 
thew and Mark, with that of John, is that Judas was not 
at the Supper. The single, unsupported statement of 
Luke seems to be that he was at the Supper. 
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Which of these views is correct? The second. Judas 
was not at the Lord’s Supper. 

In further support of this position the character of 
Judas is urged. This is so well known that it is unneces- 
sary to do more than say that Jesus knew him to be a 
“devil,” “ason of perdition,” a thief who had resisted 
Christ’s every ministration, and who was a wicked, unre- 
generate man. We should bear in mind the purpose of 
the Lord’s Supper and the character of the persons who 
were to partake.of it. It was given as a means of calling 
to loving remembrance the death of Christ and the bene- 
fits of that death to the sinner. It also serves to keep 
alive through the centuries the hope of the returning of 
the Lord. He who could see these blessed truths and 
things in the ordinance might partake of it. But Judas 
had no faith, love, hope, or other right emotion with ref- 
erence to the Lord whom he had followed. He had seen 
in him only a ready source of personal gain. After Christ 
had told the company and Judas about his contemplated 
betrayal, is it possible that he would have been given the 
emblems, of which, from the nature of the ordinance, he 
was utterly unfit to partake? Would the disciples have 
given him the Supper after Pentecost had they then seen 
no more evidence of conversion than he showed on that 
fatal night? It is not possible. Would Paul have favored 
it? Would he have “eaten” with him had the traitor pre- 
sented himself at the table where he was breaking bread, 
without more evidence of a work of grace in his heart than 
he showed during his shameless life of perfidy with the 
Lord? No. Neither did Christ give him the bread and 
wine. 

The solemnity of the occasion and the purpose of the 
ordinance suggest that Judas with his crimsoned hands 
had no place there. The tender mournfulness of the time 
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was such that the presence of the traitor would only mar 
its spirit. It is noticeable that, as John indicates, immedi- 
ately after Judas’ departure Jesus seems to have had a 
restraint removed from him. There were things he wished 
to say and show his disciples he could not do and say in 
this man’s presence. When he had gone out he did and 
said what he wished. He uttered those incomparable 
measures of divine revelation of the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 
17th chapters of John. If he needed to be alone with the 
true disciples to say those things, how much more should 
he be alone with them when he gave them the Supper, 
which the Christian centuries have held to be the most 
touching and solemn of the things of religious worship! 

The reasons calling for a deferring of the Supper’s 
institution till this night call for the withdrawal of Judas 
before it was instituted. The ordinance was not formed 
until the close of Christ’s ministry, because he purposed 
to first become irrevocably committed to the course that 
led to his sufferings. The same consideration would now 
lead him to wait till the traitor had gone to consummate 
his bargain for his body before giving the bread and 
wine that represented his body and blood. That with- 
drawal and finished bargain would be the casting off of 
the last tie binding him to the old life and ministry and 
the beginning of the sorrow which for him ended in 
death. Then, and then only, could he signify his death 
and leave the world a memorial of his woe for it. 

There remains, however, the statement of Luke, to the 
apparent effect that Judas was present before and after the 
Supper, and the inference that he partook of it. Concerning 
this statement and its seeming conflict with the other evan- 
gelists’ statements, the following is to be said. Luke is 
not the standard of the New Testament chronology in such 
cases as this in hand. He seems to have striven not so 
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much at giving an exact chronological order to the events 
he narrates as to narrate the events. On this point 
Gardner, in his introduction to “The Harmony of the New 
Testament,” says: “ After diligent inquiry he has narrated 
everything as far as possible in its true and exact con- 
nection with the circumstances and conditions under which 
it occurred. Such a purpose is manifested throughout his 
gospel; but while it implies attention to points of time 
within certain limits, it by no means involves the follow- 
ing out of a general order of chronology.” * On the other 
hand, he remarks that “John furnishes us with careful 
notes of time. It is evident that he intended to observe 
the chronological order, and most harmonists have arranged 
his gospel, with very few exceptions, in the same order 
in which it was written.” By the adoption of the order of 
John, “the key is furnished to what seems the most prob- 
able order of events throughout. Having adopted the 
order of John as far as it goes, it will be found that Mark 


fully accords with this. . . . It will be found either that 
there are no deviations from the order of Mark or at 
most that they are few and unimportant. . . . Mark does 


not say that he follows a chronological order, but he ac- 
cords with John in‘all the points common to the two. 
And as the probable order, as determined by many other 
independent writers, is found generally to be that of 
Mark, it seems safe . . . especially in the absence of all 
evidence to the contrary .. . to take his gospel for a 
future basis of the chronological arrangement. The order 
of John, as more fully carried out by Mark... is the 
only scheme by which any two of the gospels can be pre- 
sented in the same order in which the. were written.+” 
We have, then, a way out of the seeming difficulty of 
seemingly contradictory statements by Luke and the other 


* Gardner, “Harmony,” xxiv. + J0., xxiv., xxv. 
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evangelists on the question under discussion. John and 
Mark are to be relied on, rather than Luke, in matters of 
disputed chronology. Matthew, Mark, and John give us 
the chronological information that Jesus did not give the 
Supper until Judas had withdrawn from the table and from 
the room. Therefore, according to the best New Testa- 
ment evidence, Judas did not receive the Lord’s Supper. 

It is instructive to notice the arrangement of the events 
of the Passover Supper made by’the principal harmonists 
of the New Testament. 


I. STROUD. 


They sit down and Jesus gives the Passover cup. 
The disciples contend concerning greatness. 
Jesus washes the disciples’ feet. 

Jesus discourses concerning true greatness. 
Jesus gives the bread and cup. 

Christ points out the traitor, who retires. 


AREY 


II. GRESSWELL. 


1. The Passover cup given. 

2. Jesus washes the disciples’ feet and discourses con. 
cerning true greatness. 

3. Jesus breaks the bread. 

4. He points out the traitor. 

5. Judas retires. 

6. The bread and cup are given. 


III. ROBINSON. 


1. They sit down and Jesus gives the Passover cup. 
2. The contention of the disciples and Christ’s dis- 
course. 
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3. Jesus washes the disciples’ feet and teaches of true 
greatness. 


4. The traitor is pointed out and retires. 
5. The bread and cup are passed. 


IV. THOMSON. 


1. They sit down and Jesus gives the Passover cup. 
2. Jesus washes the disciples’ feet and teaches of true 
greatness. 


3. The traitor is pointed out and the bread and cup 
are passed. 


V. TISCHENDORF. 


. They sit down and Jesus gives the Passover cup. 
. Jesus washes the disciples’ feet. 

. The traitor is pointed out and judas retires. 

. The bread and cup are passed. 


kh WwW HN 


VI. GARDNER. 
1. At the table with the twelve the Lord reproves their 
ambition. 
2. He points out the traitor. 
3. Judas retires. 
4. The institution of the Lord’s Supper. 


It will be seen that Gresswell, Robinson, Tischendorf, 
and Gardner agree in saying that Judas was not at the 
Lord’s Supper. Thomson is non-committal, while Stroud 
says he was present. We may say, therefore, that the 
harmonists are practically agreed in saying that Judas did 
not receive the Lord’s Supper. 

But suppose he did or did not receive it: how would 
it affect Baptist doctrine? Not at all, whichever answer 
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is given. What is the Baptist doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per as it applies to the communicant? 

Baptists admit to the Lord’s Supper: ' 

1st. Those who prove to the Church that they have 
been regenerated. 

2d. Those regenerated ones who have been baptized 
after profession of their faith in Christ. 

3d. Those thus baptized who live orderly Christian 
lives. 

4th. Those baptized regenerate persons who teach, 
practise, and indorse right Bible doctrine. 

Baptists exclude from the Church, and hence from the 
Lord’s table, any who are known to be lacking in any of 
these particulars named. 

Let us, for the moment, assume that Judas did receive 
the Lord’s Supper. Would the assumption lead necessarily 
to a change in Baptist practice? No. It does not follow 
that a Baptist church should admit to the Lord’s table 
persons known to be unregenerate or walking disorderly, 
as Christ knew Judas to be. Or, to put the statement into 
other language, if Judas, whom we have supposed received 
the Lord’s Supper, should present himself at a Baptist 
communion table, he would not be received if the Church 
knew his character and condition. Were he already a 
communicant, he would be excluded should the Church 
learn his character as Christ knew it. In so acting the 
body would be justified. This, of course, means that 
the Church is under no necessary obligation to receive at 
the Lord’s table one to whom we have assumed he did 
not refuse the bread and cup. 

In support of this seemingly strange assertion, I urge 
that knowledge of a person’s fitness for the ordinance must 
be known to the Church before any act of admission or ex- 
clusion can be had. Knowledge possessed by an individual 
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or group of individuals only, and not made known to the 
Church, is not a true basis of church action of any kind. 
One, for instance, known to the pastor or one or more 
members of the Church to be a consistent Christian might 
wish to partake of the Lord’s Supper; then the knowledge 
of those individuals does not make the person in question 
a rightful communicant. Why not? Because the knowl- 
edge in the possession of individuals is not yet in the pos- 
session of the Church. But once let the person in question 
make known to the Church as a body the reasons he has 
for thinking himself entitled to communion privileges, and 
there would be no trouble about his approach to the Lord’s 
table if the Church deemed him fitted. Also the converse 
is true. A person already a communicant is not to be ex- 
cluded from the table because the pastor or one or more 
individuals know him to be unfit. The knowledge of his 
unfitness must first be given to the Church and passed 
upon by it before the person’s rights can be affected. If 
the would-be critic holds his peace on the question of un- 
fitness, he must hold it if the Church communicates. In 
giving Judas the Lord’s Supper, if he did it, Christ acted 


on the same principle. He knew that Judas was utterly 


unfit to partake, but he withheld his knowledge from the 


disciples, and therefore did not withhold the bread and 


cup from him. His knowledge concerning the traitor, 
until he chose to communicate it to the Church, was just 
as truly private knowledge as though it had been the pos- 
session of Peter or John. If they could have had no 
cause for complaint if he withheld his private knowledge 
until after the Supper, neither should we complain if Christ 
gave the Supper to Judas before he showed the disciples 
his true character. But when, after the Supper, he had 
made known to the disciples the facts concerning Judas 
he possessed, the same question of giving or withholding 
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had come up, no one would have given the traitor the 
Supper. The disciples would not have given it to him 
sixty days later, unless satisfactory evidence of sincere 
repentance and regeneration had been given the Church 
in the mean time. What would have caused the difference? 
This: the private knowledge of Christ had become the 
property of the Church and constituted the basis of a pos- 
sible church action. 

But the evidence shows that Judas did not receive the 
Lord’s Supper. How does our conclusion now affect Bap- 
tist doctrine? In connection with other Scripture it con- 
stitutes good grounds for the Baptist practice of “close 
communion.” Rightly understood, this practice requires 
the detention from the Lord’s table of those whom the 
Church knows to. be either— 

I. Unregenerate. 
II. Unbaptized. © 

III. Living unworthily. 

IV. Teaching, practising, or indorsing unscriptural 
doctrine or customs. 

Judas was dismissed from the room by Christ before 
the bread and wine were passed and after the Lord had 
made known the bargain for his betrayal this man was 
contemplating. In other words, he was excluded from the 
table under our third specification of exclusion, viz., he 
was living unworthily. 

But there was another, and possibly more serious, rea- 
son for that exclusion. It is determined by applying the 
first reason for exclusion. Although baptized, Judas was ~ 
unregenerate, and Christ knew it. Had he not referred 
to him as “the son of perdition” and called him “a devil,” 
and had he not known that he had steadily resisted every- 
thing he had done for him to lead him into the spiritual 
life? He did not distinctly charge these things on the 
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man, because he had sufficient reason to give the disciples 
for his dismissal in the fact that he was his betrayer. 
The disciples could understand that reason, and the later 
events and time would prove the other point to them. 

Judas was not at the table. This fact helps establish 
one of the most helpful of Baptist doctrines and prac- 
tices, viz., that of considering those only fit for the Lord’s 
Supper who are regenerate and obey the Lord whom they 
most lovingly and loyally follow. Should any one hold 
that he was present, that conclusion would not be detri- 
mental to the same doctrine and practice. 

Joun E. GREGORY. 
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IV. 
THE JEWS AND ESCHATOLOGY. 


THERE are few questions of greater importance to the 
student of prophecy than the relation the Jewish nation 
holds to the kingdom of Christ. This question so covers 
the whole field of prophecy, and comes in as a prime factor 
in solving some of the perplexing questions of eschatology 
of our time, that we cannot afford to pass over it with 
indifference. 

Much that is now conflicting in the Christian Church in 
relation to Christ’s second advent and its attendants cen- 
tres in the Jews. With some the Jewish nation is lost in 
the Christian economy, the throne of David is in heaven, 
upon which Christ now sits, and the name of Israel wholly 
merged in the universal Christian Church. Herein is the 
dividing-line in the interpretation and application of es- . 
chatological prophecy. 

That the Jews expected the Messiah personally to sit 
upon the literal throne of David and reign over Israel and 
Judah united hardly needs to be stated. On this founda- 
tion rock the Jewish belief was built and her hope founded. 
In seasons of their greatest prosperity this carried their 
faith to something better beyond, and amid their most 
serious reverses sustained and cheered them. And when 
we remember that the Jewish faith was largely the result 
of the teachings of their inspired prophets, handed down 
with great care from generation to generation, we see 
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that some importance, at least, is to be attached to their 
belief. That they were literalists above all men, and are 
still so even after accepting Christ, is no wonder (and may 
be of use to the Gentile world) when we consider there 
was in their entire history a literal fulfilment of God’s 
word to them. ‘ 

Nor do we understand that their rejection of Christ 
turned on the literal element of their interpretation. It is 
not so surprising that there should be some perplexity in 
the Jewish mind concerning Christ, when we consider the 
two-fold character of the prophecies concerning his advent. 
One class speaks of his birth, humiliation, vicarious suf- 
ferings, rejection of men, and death. The other of his 
glorious entrance upon his Messianic reign, of his con- 
quests, of the enduring and prosperous nature of his 
kingdom, and of his endless life. 

How very natural that the former class should be sup- 
pressed or overlooked and prominence given to the latter. 
Later in Jewish theology provision is made for the fulfil- 
ment of the first class in a subordinate Messiah—or son 
of Joseph—who was to sufferdeath. Predictions, then, by 
Christ of his death were stumbling, even to his disciples, 


,and weakening to the Jewish faith in him. “We have 


heard out of the law that Christ abideth forever; how say- 
est thou, The Son of man must be lifted up?” (John xii. 
34). 

It is evident that such a subject was sufficiently fertile 
to furnish material for much speculation and varied con- 
jectures. And yet the Old Testament Scriptures furnished 
essentially the material out of which the Jewish faith was 
formed. That this faith later on possessed a Talmudic 
element, giving rise to some fanciful conjectures respect- 
ing this kingdom and the productions of the earth at the 
time, does not detract from the value of the Jewish faith 
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so far as founded upon the mere word of prophecy. In- 
deed, the harmony existing between the eschatology of 
the Talmud and the scriptural representations of the same 
should be especially noticed. Even some of the circum- 
stances and events attending Christ’s first advent are 
herein accurately represented. 

Let it be observed, then, that-the following points of 
belief were generally accepted in Jewish theology: (1) 
The Messiah is to come personally and to reign. (2) 
That the Messianic age stood in striking contrast to the 
present age. (3) The “coming age” follows the Messiah’s 
coming, and then will follow the perfecting and glory of 
the Jewish nation. (4) The Messianic age will bring to 
conclusion Israel’s history in this world and be preparatory 
for the eternal Sabbath which was to follow. (5) Jerusa- 
lem is to be the place for the assembling of all nations, 
and the Messiah’s reign is to be over the whole earth. 
(6) The final attack upon Messiah comes at the end of the 
Messianic age, to be followed by the general judgment 
(Old Testament Student). In comparing these views with 
the prophecies, it will be seen that Jewish theology has its 
solid foundation in the Word. 

The Jewish faith was essentially embraced in the Mes- 
siah’s personal advent and reign on the throne of David. 
All the variousness in their belief centred here. So we 
find the same thought brought to view and sustained in 
the New Testament. The disciples of Christ after his 
resurrection, up to the time of his ascension, entertained 
the same hope. It was the one thought which clung to 
the disciples through the ministry of Christ. The death 
of Christ was a severe test to their faith (Luke xxiv. 21): 
“But we trusted it had been he which should have re- 
deemed Israel.” This redemption, which included that — 
which was spiritual, must also have embraced that which 
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had passed out of Israel’s hands, viz., the glory of the 
Jewish throne. This idea, so prominent in the Jewish 
mind, is still further seen in the inquiry of our Lord just 
before his ascension (Acts i. 6): “Wilt thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel?” From the question it- 
self, “this time,” as well as from our Lord’s reply, the 
prominent thought of the disciples was in respect to the 
time when it might be done. The fact that it would be 
done seemed to have been a foregone conciusion. Nor 
was that fact denied in our Lord’s answer. “It is not for 
you to know the times or the seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power.” 

Through the ministry of Christ his disciples at times 
semed impatient to have him reach this consummation. 
On one occasion the Jews, moved by a-miracle, sought to 
make him king by force. The same idea of the Messianic 
reign was embraced in the promise given to Mary (Luke 
i. 32, 33): “And the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David; and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end.” The “house of Jacob” has evidently the 
national significance—meaning the Jewish people. Mary, 
in common with the Jewish nation, must have so under- 
stood it. In Lukei. 69 we have a parallel form with a like 
meaning: “And hath raised up a horn of salvation for us 
in the house of his servant David.” As Christ was liter- 
ally of “the house of David,” so is he to reign over the 
“house of Jacob.” But mark further the relation which 
Christ holds to the future Jewish prosperity: “As he 
spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, which have been 
since the world began: That we should be saved from 
our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us; to 
perform the mercy promised to our fathers, and to remem- 
ber his holy covenant; the oath which he sware to our 
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father Abraham, that he would grant unto us, that we, 
being delivered out of the hand of our enemies, might serve 
him without fear.” 

Here we have a national deliverance effected by a per- 
sonal Christ; a reassurance at the birth of Christ of what 
he would do for the Jewish people. The covenant here 
referred to may be found in Gen. xv. 7, 8 and xvii. 7, 8. 
In that covenant Canaan was promised to Abraham and his 
seed for an “everlasting possession.” Its spiritual and 
ultimate significance is seen in that Abraham was to be the 
father of many nations. But it is well to observe that the 
covenant was “established” and “everlasting,” or fixed and 
unchangeable. That there was this literal sense to the 
covenant is seen in what Stephen says (Acts vii. 5). Here 
he speaks of its import, and that it was not in the sense 
intended yet fulfilled. In Rom. iv. 11,12 and onward we 
see the important condition of the covenant by which all 
nations may become children of Abraham and “heirs ac- 
cording to the promise.” Abraham’s inheritance was 
through faith, so of all that come into possession of the 
inheritance. Abraham was to be “the heir of the world” 
(Rom. iv. 13). Here, it is important to bear in mind, was 
an inheritance in this world that Abraham and his seed 
were finally to inherit. Now, is the literal sense of this 
covenant overthrown by the’spiritual idea of it? In other 
words, does the condition of inheritance by faith and the 
dispensation of the Gospel to the Gentiles annul the promise 

to Abraham of the inheritance of Canaan? Does the re- 
_ jection of Christ by the Jews nullify the covenant made 
with Abraham? How, then, is the covenant “established” 
and “everlasting?” Let us not forget that the Jewish 
people are still under a covenant and a covenant-keeping 
God, and this fact is made prominent by the prophets and 
in the New Testament. And the reception of Christ by 
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the Gentiles does not bring them into the front rank of 
the redeemed host or bury in oblivion the Jewish nation- 
ality in Christ’s kingdom. It would be well here to care- 
fully note Paul’s words on this subject. In the eleventh 
chapter of Romans the apostle of the Gentiles presents the 
whole thing, and if we might presume to resolve the rela- 
tion of the Gospel to Jews and Gentiles into a plan, as Paul 
here seems to do, it would be like this. Thus is what 
Paul calls “the election of grace,” verse 5, distinguished 
from the Jewish national election. Just now the apostle 
says that elect members are coming to Christ, so God has 
not cast away his people or the Jewish nation. 

' But asa nation they have stumbled; and this in the 
divine plan is overruled for the riches of the wor/d—salva- 
tion is come to the Gentiles. But there is to be a final re- 
ceiving of them, when the fulness of the Gentiles be come 
in. Andsoall Israel will be saved—turned to Christ because 
this is God’s covenant with them: for “there shall come out 
of Zion the Deliverer and shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob.” And we are to bear in mind that “the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance,” or in general we 
might say this final turning of the Jewish nation to Christ 
for surety rests on God’s covenant rather than on their re- 
pentance. So “the times of the Gentiles ” comes in between 
the suspension of favors to the Jews and their final renais- 
sance. Through their fall (which is limited in time) salva- 
tion is come to the Gentiles. So Peter says (Acts xv. 14): 
“God at the first did visit the Gentiles to take out of them 
a people for his name.” Hence the limited import of 
what is called the “times” and “fulness” of the Gentiles. 
But at the conclusion of this, “after this [vs. 16] I will 
return, and will build again the tabernacle of David, which is 
fallen down.” Here comes to Israel, as will be seen 
from verses 16, 17, a revival embracing the whole nation 
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and founded on a better covenant. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (viii. 8, 9, 10, 11), in which the apostle quotes 
almost verbatim Jer. xxxi. 31-34 (whose parallel we find 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27), all Israel and Judah are to be 
brought to Christ, and all this that his own great name 
may be sanctified and thereby testify to the heathen world 
that he is the Lord (Ezek. xxxvi. 23). 

So when the favored times of the Gentiles shall end, 
there comes in the special reversion of God's favors to his 
own chosen nation. Prophecy and fulfilment will strike 
hands together across the dark chasm of more than*twenty- 
five centuries, and become one of the brightest evidences 
of the unchangeableness of his promises and covenants. 
How distinctly separate the prophets have ever kept the 
Jewish and Gentile world. The same distinction is carried 
through the New Testament. In the latter the word 
Israel occurs seventy-three times, and in each refers to the 
Jewish nation, except in a few instances where the dis- 
tinction is made between national and spiritual Israel. 
But it will be observed that where prophecy both of the 
Old and New Testament brings to view the future of 
Israel, the Jewish nation is meant. If this be true, how 
can the doctrines of eschatology be rightly understood, 
only as due force is given to this fact—only as we recog- 
nize that the promises made to the Jewish nation reach 
over the “sins of the Gentiles,” and their fulfilment comes 
in at the “time of the end?” Andas whatever God has 
said to this people relating to the past has all been liter- 
ally fulfilled, so the great future just before us will be 
crowded with events bearing on the Jewish people. But 
it is claimed that “Christianity contemplates not a Jewish 
kingdom of God, but a kingdom of God composed of all 
trustful souls from@very tribe and nation under heaven” 
(Old Testament Student, November, 1888). Yes; but is there 
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no order or divine plan nationally expressed in the revela- 
tion and development of that kingdom on earth? Why 
was Jacob loved and Esau hated? Why were the Jews 
chosen as the first mediums of revelation, upon whom 
peculiar blessings and promises were bestowed? Why not 
have taken the entire human race? Paul, in speaking of 
the Jewish nation, says (Rom. ix. 4): “To whom pertaineth 
the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giv- 
ing of the law, and the service of God, and the promises; 
whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the 
flesh Christ came.” Why all this distinction exclusively’ 
bestowed on this people? Was it not “that the purpose 
of God according to election might stand not of works, but 
of him that calleth?”’ (Rom. ix.11). Pass on to the elev- 
enth chapter, and we there find unfolded the “ purpose of 
God ” respecting Israel after “the fulness of the Gentiles be 
come in” (Rom. xi. 25, 26). Then “there shall come out 
of Zion the Deliverer; he will turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob.” “For this,” says God, “is my covenant unto them 
when I shall take away their sins”’ (vs. 27). 

Here, then, the apostle speaks of an eternal purpose and 
plan in the development of this kingdom among Jew and 
Gentile. Why the Gentiles have their special times of 
grace, called “the times” and “fulness of the Gentiles,” I 
know of no better reason than that it pleased the Father 
so to unfold in this order the riches of Christ’s kingdom. 
So the apostle, in view of grace so extended to Jew and 
Gentile, exclaims, “Oh, the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God. How unsearchable are 
his judgments and his ways past finding out.” How dis- 
tinct and national, then, God's dealings with Jew and Gen- 
tile, and how clearly the apostle foreshadows a reinstating 
finally of the Jews in the favor of God! Each nation has 
its times—each comes in to share in this grace in a given 
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order—the “unbelief” of the Jews and the “mercy” of the 
Gentile alike being woven into the plan of God, and each 
related to the progressive development of Christ’s king- 
dom. 

But the most noticeable of all is, the Jews come to the 
front in the last act of earth’s drama, in which covenants 
and prophecies and promises to them—long slumbering in 
the centuries past—have their fulfilment (Is. 1x.). Tolose 
sight of this order and confound Israel with believers 
and David’s throne with the Father’s throne in heaven 
upon which Christ now sits is to lose the thread that leads 
from the darkness into the light (Rev. iii. 21). Conclu- 
sions are wild and uncertain where the plain assertions 
of the Word are relegated into the equivocal mysteries of 
a spiritual interpretation. 

Again, does not the humanity of Christ hold a more 
important relation to the Church and his Messianic reign 
than has usually been considered? I need not refer the 
intelligent reader to the many instances in which the 
Scriptures make a distinction between the Father’s throne 
and glory and kingdom and tite kingdom and glory and 
throne of Christ (Rev. iii. 21; Matt. xix. 28, xxv. 31; Luke 
xxii. 30). What seems important just here to observe is 
the time when he will take that throne anc the events 
connected with it. 

Christ says he will sit on the throne of zs glory at his 
second advent (Matt. xxv. 31). This will also be in the 
renovation or renewal of all things, when his twelve apos- 
tles shall be exalted to thrones and judgeship over the 
twelve tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28). Christ now sits at 
the right hand of the Father on his throne; when he 
comes he will sit upon his own throne, which is appointed 
him, and will exalt his disciples to dominion over the 
world. What Christ is to hold and rule over as his own 
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is what he purchased with his own blood. Nor does that 
embrace anything more than the world and the Church 
redeemed. Was not this the exclusive purchase of his 
blood and the Holy Spirit in the believer, “the earnest of 
an inheritance until the redemption of the purchased pos- 
session?” (Eph. i. 14). What is that purchased possession 
but the Church redeemed and “creation which shall be de- 
. livered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious lib- 
erty of the children of God?” (Rom. viii. 21). -In Daniel’s 
vision of the four great Gentile monarchies (Dan. vii. 9) 
he beheld until all these earthly thrones were cast down. 
But what government succeeded them? In Dan. vii. 14 it 
is said “there was given to him [Christ] dominion, and 
glory, and a kingdom that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages should name him.” And this dominion is called 
“fis dominion, which shall not pass away, and his king- 
dom, that shall not be destroyed.” 

But saints are joint-heirs with him; so in verse 27 we 
are further told that “the kingdom, and dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall 
be given to the people of the saints of the Most High.” 
Satan offered Christ .the world in its fallen state. He re- 
fused that, preferring to redeem and rule over a redeemed 
world. 

Weare often told that the saints shall inherit the earth 
and reign on the earth. Does not here come in, then, the 
important relation of Christ’s humanity to this kingdom? 
It became him to be made in all things like unto his 
brethren—not only for his sacrificial work, but also for 
the closer union and sympathy with his redeemed 
bride. Christ’s humanity is the side, in his mysterious 
nature, that admits of close contact with man. He can be 
“touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” In his 
nature he is closely allied with David—enters into the 
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fullest sympathy with him and is thereby prepared to sit 
upon his throne and reign over redeemed Israel. So 
Christ “over his own house: whose house are we,” in his 
humanity comes into the closest union with the house. 
In this new relation he “emptied himself” of the exclu- 
sively divine nature, and “was made in the likeness of 
men,” that we might partake of the divine nature. We 
have no evidence that he will ever lay aside this nature 
and become again exclusively divine. Have we not of 
recent date a very fitting illustration of Christ’s laying at 
the feet of an earthly sovereignty the peculiar majesty of 
his divine nature, that he might share with a bride re- 
deemed from among men a heavenly kingdom on earth? » 
“According to the Swedish constitution, a prince marry- 
ing any lady but one of a royal family forfeits his right 
to the throne and his privileges as a member of the royal 
family.” 

To secure the object of his love a Swedish prince has 
abandoned all title to the honors of royalty, and is now 
living with his bride, raised from the condition of a ser- 
vant. So “Christ loved also the Church and gave himself 
for it,” or, may we not say, gave up his old relation with 
heaven to secure this new relation with redeemed men; 
and so the greatness of his love and sacrifice is more 
especially seen in what extends beyond the period of his 
humiliation. 

The joint-keirship is eternal. In the lower natures of 
his humanity he will forever reign over and with his 
people. And what he finally surrenders back to the Father 
will not be an organized kingdom with empire and sub- 
jects, but the control of all things, or the “all power given 
unto him both in heaven and on earth” for the accomplish- 
ment of the great work of redemption. It may here be 
objected that the reigning of Christ over simply redeemed 
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men is too degrading, and revolting to the long-cher- 
ished ideas of the Church respecting his exaltation and 
glory. It would be natural to suppose so with our pres- 
ent view of fallen humanity; but with the scriptural idea 
of the redeemed Church we fail to see that it would be so. 

The Scriptures raise the heirs of salvation to the like- 
ness of Christ. They seem to set no limit to the future 
glory and exaltation of the Church. She is represented as 
having “neither spot nor wrinkle,” as reaching the “ meas- 
ure of the stature of Christ,” as standing “faultless before 
the presence of his glory,” “called unto his eternal glory.” 
John says: “It doth not yet appear what we shall be;” but 
this he could say, “when he shall appear we shall be like 
him.” “Know ye not,” says the apostle, “that we shall 
judge angels?” So of the increase and glory of his king- 
dom there is to be no end. So Christ’s kingdom may be 
second only to the universal dominion of the Father who 
is all in all. The peculiar personal relation of Christ to 
natural Israel, so often and so clearly presented in the 
prophecies and so unmistakably carried through the New 
Testament, must find its full development, then, in the final 
events of thisage. As he was promised to come to natural 
Israel as her deliverer, so will he appear. Around the 
Jewish nation, then, the light of eschatological prophecy of 
both the Old and New Testament gathers, bringing in the 
final literal fulfilment of God’s covenant with them, when 
the “seven times” of Gentile dominion shall have come to 
an end. Then will personally appear their Deliverer 
and King, who shall end their oppression and the night 
of his chosen people. He will then take the throne of 
his father David, as was promised Mary his mother, and 
reign forever and ever. 

A. W. Goopnow. 


West Halifax, Vt. 
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V. 


THE ALLEGED CRUELTY OF GOD TO THE 
CANAANITES. 


WE are to look upon a people who lived thirty-five 
hundred years ago. It is a people with a history, but that 
history is found almost exclusively in the Bible. Hence 
if we have any reliable account of the conquest of Canaan, 
we shall be forced to accept that of the Jewish Scriptures 
or none. 

Now, this history brings before us actions confessedly 
of an exceptional nature. Nations, or tribes rather, are 
to be driven from their land or destroyed if they remain, 
and a new people are to possess the country in their stead. 
This incoming people act under God’s command, are 
given divine assistance, and in obedience to his word ex- 
pel or destroy the Canaanites and become the owners of 
their soil. 

It is objected that this account impeaches the goodness 
of the Supreme Being; that it presents to us a tyrant piti- 
less, vindictive, and utterly unworthy of worship, deserv- 
ing hate rather than love. 

Conclusions something after this character follow: 

“The Bible, which presents this view of Deity, cannot 
be the word of God, whatever may be its value as an 
ancient book.” 

“Tf there is a God this book does not tell of him.” 
And we are left afloat on a sea shoreless and wild, in 
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a night starless and morningless, “without hope” since 


“without God in the world.” 
But we hold that neither the premises nor conclusions 


are fair and reasonable. 

For in the conquest of Canaan there were principles in- 
volved and reasons assigned, the gravest and greatest 
that can be offered, and entirely sufficient to account for 
the exceptional events under consideration.* 

Let us proceed at once to give them attention. 

I. Jt ts right to punish the transgressor— 

With: (a) Right to offer mercy on repentance and 
change of conduct. (d) Choice of penalties at the will of 


the proper authority. 
Il. God has right to the land. 
III. There are some things of more importance than human 


life. 
IV. lt ts right to sacrifice a part to save the most; if other- 
wise none would be saved or greater loss would be experienced. 
V. God has right to human life, where and when it may 
seem good to him to take it. 


*It is manifest that if we accept the historical narrative and, as has 
been said, we are limited to that for the facts involved, we ought to give 
weight to the reasons which the narrative assigns for the alleged actions. 
The Bible tells us in good faith why the conquest took place, equally with 
the account of the conquest itself. , 

Shall we accept one and pay no regard to the other? 

If four thousand years hence a history of the United States should 
be found and it was there discovered that the new government was es- 
tablished at the cost of another amid great sacrifices, involving life itself, 
the men of that day might properly seek for some reason to justify an act 
so grave in its consequences. 

But when they read the Declaration of Independence and found that 
reason to be the overthrow of tyranny, they not only would think it suffi- 
cient—if they were liberty-loving men—but they would never separate 
this from the history itself. 

But shall the facts of Bible history be accepted and the recorded rea- 
sons ignored? 

Indeed not, if we would treat the venerable history fairly. 
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Every one of these propositions, it is believed, must be 
admitted by those who accept the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and the veriest atheist, if he should deny the 
others, cannot deny the first, third, and fourth. Here 
we have common ground for all in the discussion. 

I. lt ts right to punish the transgressor. 

Who will deny this self-evident proposition? 

If aman refuse the high authority of the Scriptures, 
he cannot be rid of the “nature of things;” and this, 
while it works good to the obedient, brings penalty to the 
transgressor. 

It is Matthew Arnold who declares that the “nature 
of things” works for righteousness. There can be no 
doubt that in the long sweep of the years, whatever is right 
becomes the dominant factor. 


“ And fierce tho’ the fiends may fight, 
And long tho’ the angels hide, 
I know that truth and right 
Have the universe on their side.” 


Peoples which regarded virtue and cultivated true man- 
hood we know possessed a certain sinewy, tenacious grip 
on time unknown to the vicious and effeminate. We need 
but refer to the old Roman government, so familiar that 
we ask pardon even for its mention. Strength and weak- 
ness, vigor and decay were equally represented in the 
history of this people. Virtue meant vigor always, as its 
opposite national decay. But the principle is to be seen 
on every side. 

Nature in the material world punishes the transgres- 
sor of her laws, as the mangled form of the reckless 
traveller at the foot of the precipice declares. 

Nature punishes the transgressor of her laws, as wasted 
manhood, through debasing passions, asserts. And man, 
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by virtue of his creation and by reason of large experience, 
has discovered this necessity. For society punishes the 
transgressor of its laws, and where laxness breeds violence, 
reaps the sad fruits of its failure. 

With these illustrations, capable of limitless expansion, 
we may well lay aside previous prejudice, if any we had, 
and freely consent to the accuracy of the statement that it 
is right to punish the transgressor, 

It must, then, be right that the transgressor in Canaan 
be punished, whether he be a person or a nation. 

This is the first principle which we apply to the extra- 
ordinary events recorded in the Bible concerning the pos- 
session of the Land of Promise. 

For this Book declares that the inhabitants of that land 
were punished because they were -transgressors. If their 
wickedness can be established, we surely have no reason 
to start back in holy horror at the application of this prin- 
ciple to the Canaanites. 

For we decline to create a new world, with new laws, 
for their particular benefit. And hence when brought 
face to face with their true character, if we are unexpectedly 
startled by their fierceness and brutality, let us not try to 
avoid the just consequences of their sensual and cruel lives. 

It is true that as dreamers we might walk their high- 
ways and clothe them with the more kindly nature of this 
age, subdued as it has been by centuries of Christianizing 
influences, and be swift to condemn the pitiless blow of 
force. But a walk through Sodom, a night with Midian 
or Amalek, seeing things as they were, would soon cause 
us to cry out in the language of the imprecatory psalms 
and fervently ask for an immediate interference of a 
Higher Power! 

There would be but little room for an Oscar Wilde, 
with sunflower aflame, or the modern dude, in the homes 
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of the men who lived in any of the five cities of the plain, 
and with whom the not over-nice nephew of Abraham 
could be sorely vexed. 

Ah, there has been a deal of nonsensical sympathy 
wasted upon that hideous, deformed, and devilish moral 
monstrosity called Canaanite! For who can measure now 
the appalling wickedness of these nations! Before we quote 
from the pages of the Bible a description of the character of 
the fated tribes, let us say that the account is in perfect har- 
mony with every attainable record from any source what- 
ever. The people who live at or near the period claimed for 
the conquest of Canaan stand before us, upon every testi- 
mony, sacred or profane, of manuscript, of pictured palace 
wall or monumental inscription, as desperately and hope- 
lessly corrupt. So true is this that while the Canaanites 
were possibly the worst, yet were we to say at this moment 
where punishment should fall, we could but change a little 
the answer of the gallant Kearney at the battle of Malvern 
Hill. To an officer asking where he should place his regi- 
ment in that tremendous encounter, the general cried: 
“Go in anywhere, colonel—there’s lovely fighting along 
the whole line!” Go in anywhere along the line of that 
far past, and unlovely, polluted life, whether of the indi- 
vidual or the nation, will meet the sight. 

Perhaps if this state could be fully set forth the ob- 
jector might so swiftly turn about that nothing less than 
the extermination of the whole race would satisfy his sense 
of outraged justice; that God was not just in exterminat- 
ing a partonly! Once, indeed, he did send this judgment 
of death upon mankind, and for this terribly sufficient 
reason, too; and again he might have done so had he 
not held in store far better things and things that accom- 
pany salvation. A part meeting death should indeed perish 
that the countless many should not die but live! 
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But as this touches an argument to be advanced farther 
on, we leave it to state some things which the Bible de- 
clares concerning the early inhabitants of Canaan (Deut. 
xii. 29-31): “ When the Lord thy God shall cut off the 
nations from before thee... inquire not after their 
gods, saying, How did these nations serve their gods? 
Even so will I do likewise. Thou shalt not do so unto 
the Lord thy God; for every abomination to the Lord 
which he hateth, have they done unto their gods. For 
even their sons and their daughters they have burned in 
the fire to their gods.” Compare with this Deut. xviii. 9— 
14, where another list of abominations appears and which 
closes thus: 

“For all that do these things are an abomination to the 
Lord. And because of these abominations the Lord thy 
God doth drive them out from before thee. ...” Read 
also the 29th chapter. 

Again, in Leviticus, the 18th chapter, we find recorded 
a hideous catalogue of sins, of which adultery and incest 
are specimens, forbidden to the conquering people, and 
covering the entire record the following (24-30): “ Defile 
not ye yourselves in any of these things; for in all these 
the nations are defiled which I cast out before you. And 
the land is defiled; therefore I ¢»% visit the iniquity 
thereof upon it, and the land itself vomiteth out her in- 
habitants. Ye shall therefore keep my statutes and my 
judgments, and shall not commit any of these abomina- 
tions; neither any of your own nation, nor any stranger 
that sojourneth among you: (For all these abominations 
have the men of the land done which were before you, 
and the land is defiled;) that the land spew not you out 
when ye defile it, as it spewed out the nations that were 
before you,” etc. 

It is to be noticed that the blow is aimed at a universal 
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practice. It was not the act of an occasional criminal, but 
the whole people were engaged in vice continually. “The 
land is defiled.” Everywhere was the pestilent corruption 
to be found, and we can but recall the terse and terrible 
words of Genesis, “And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of 
the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” 

The graphic clause, “The land itself vomiteth out her 
inhabitants,” suggests no less. The very soil had become 
so overwhelmed with pollution that it could no longer 
endure it. We must not call this language figurative and 
forget its force. A land where pure homes might be 
established, and orderly society pledged to advance all 
that is sweet and ennobling in life, is a clean thing—a 
gift of heaven, and not to be cursed with foul inhabitants 
forever. Compare with these references the 8th chapter 
of Deuteronomy. 

The careful and scholarly Geike declares: “ The heath- 
enism of Palestine and Syria was so foul and degrading 
that there is no state, even at this time, which would not 
put it down, if necessary, by the severest penalties. Its 
spread to Rome was bewailed fifteen hundred years later 
by the satirists of the day as a calamity marking the 
decay of the times” (Juvenal, “Satires,” III., 62). 

And another adds: “Nor did they sin thus through 
ignorance. They were not a savage race, but among the 
more cultivated ones of the time. They had commerce, 
coined money, iron chariots, and probably books.” 

And Dr. Howard Osgood, with others, has somewhat 
recently shown that this was in reality the golden age of 
literature for that and other Eastern lands. It was, how- 
ever, culture with cruelty for its yokefellow. 

Observe, also, the impartiality of God. If the children 
of Israel fell into like iniquity, like penalty would be their 
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own. Compare Numbers xxxili. 51-56 with Joshua xxiii. 
12 and xxiv. 15: “For I have given you the land to pos- 
sess it. ... But if ye will not drive out the inhabitants 
of the land, . . . then it shall come to pass that those which 
ye let remain of them shall be pricks in your eyes, and 
thorns in your sides, and shall vex you in the land wherein 
you dwell. Moreover, it shall come to pass that I shall do 
unto you as I thought to do unto them.” 

The conduct of a people thus settles its fate for itself. 

That the wickedness of Canaan was burned into the 
memory of God’s people may be seen in the after-refer- 
ences, which any one may read at his leisure, for example, 
in 1 Kings xxi. 26 and Ezra ix. 7-15. 

‘There seems some ground also for believing that the 
Canaanites were especially wicked above their neighbors. 
Even so cautious a writer as Dr. Murphy declares (7x /oco) : 
“This promise [the expulsion of the Canaanites] is in 
accordance with a purpose long since mentioned. Four 
hundred years before the Lord had informed Abraham 
that the ‘iniquity of the Amorites was not yet full.’ This 
is no arbitrary procedure on the part of the Most High 
possessor of heaven and earth. It is an act of retributive 
justice. What was the original offence of the Canaanites, 
whether it was an early apostasy from the living God, the 
ruthless invasion of a preoccupied country and the bar- 
barous oppression of the Shemite inhabitants, among whom 
the knowledge of the true God still lingered, we are not 
informed. But we perceive that the original crime had 
been aggtavated by a course of transgression which made 
the nation ripe for extirpation.” 

We have now had sufficient evidence to prove the in- 
iquity of this ancient people. Every vice, every sin that 
digs yet deeper the pit of deepest degradation, was theirs. 
Their night was thick darkness, with not one star to vary 
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the all-enveloping gloom. And it is to be carefully noted 
that the Bible, in asserting such guilt, claims that it is on 
this account that the people were to be deprived of their 
land. Hence we cannot deny that these Canaanites, 
whether as indivduals or nations, deserved punishment. 
It was right to inflict punishment upon transgressors so 
grossly offending, and necessarily right that something or 
some one should mete out the penalty. 

It is to be admitted—nay, insisted upon—that the blow 
should come from a rightful authority if such authority 
could be found. But it matters little, we may happily 
declare, in view of the position of the pronounced atheist, 
whether we insist upon the existence of a God or do not. 
For if there is a God, a Supreme Being, such as the Bible 
claims, he had a right and was under obligation to punish 
such a nation. And if he did so it could not militate 
against his character, since he was acting righteously. 
And if there were no God, it was still right that so great 
transgressors be punished, according to the “nature of 
things.” For it is right to punish the transgressor, and 
they were transgressors about whose state there can be no 
doubt. Who shall be the agents, direct or indirect, is a 
matter of little moment in comparison. 

Assuredly if there is a God such as the Hebrews claimed, 
it was his only and absolute right. He might do this by 
whatever agencies he pleased, whether by the hand of 
nature or of man. But should his existence be denied, 
none need hesitate to accept the statement that some na- 
tion always seems ready to do the work on its own ac- 
count. For example, witness the gradual extinction of 
the Turkish power and the half-dozen eager watchers of 
the “Sick Man” of the Bosphorus. 

But the main issue is this: that transgressors being 
worthy of punishment, the highest authority over these 
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should see that it was inflicted. And as there can be no 
higher authority than God, granting his existence, when he 
does inflict penalty it is not only no evidence of cruelty, 
but a weighty proof of such justice as belongs only to God. 
Hence the alleged cruelty of God to the Canaanites, 
instead of disproving divine benevolence, establishes 
by the visitation of punishment upon the guilty that 
if it was a god who so acted, this god was just. And 
such is the claim of the Scriptures for the Supreme Being. 
But if any one, while admitting the truth of the prop- 
osition already discussed, should urge that the penalty 
was unduly severe, let him give attention to the following 
explanations. If there be some final authority—as God, 
if there is one—he has at his pleasure the alternatives 
either— 

(2) To remit the punishment unconditionally should 
the guilty party repent, or 

(4) To offer a choice of penalties, the less to give way 
to the greater, if those who have transgressed his com- 
mands do not heed his warnings. 

The argument for the first proposition may be briefly 
stated. Inasmuch as the punishment was visited upon the 
Canaanites because of their wickedness, the punishment 
would not have been inflicted had they turned to a right- 
eous life. 

There seems no reason to doubt this from God’s usual 
mode of procedure, revealed as it is in the Bible. This 
is notably illustrated in the case of Nineveh, and the same 
conduct is found with reference to Israel, promised and 
realized (2 Kings xvii. 7, 8; Ezra ix. 10,11). And the 
statement in Genesis xv. 16—“ the iniquity of the Amorites 
is not yet full”—is significant. The blow, as it were, 
hung suspended, and if they turned from their evil way 
would never fall. 
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It will not, therefore, be a matter of surprise to find the 
direct statement made (Jeremiah xviii. 7, 8): “ At what in- 
stant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a 
kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy it; 
if that nation, against whom I have pronounced, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do 
unto them.” 

Nay, the New Testament takes up the story and tells 
us the reason why God waits (Rom. ii. 4 seg.): “Or de- 
spisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance 
and long-suffering; not knowing that the goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance?” (It ought always to have that 
effect.) 

And Peter adds his voice to that of Paul (2 Peter iii. 9): 
“The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some 
men count slackness; but is long-suffering to us-ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance.” 

What a picture of God! Waiting that men and 
nations, coming to see his love in this forbearance, may 
repent! And to secure their repentance he delayed with 
the tribes of Canaan. His judgments, it seems, come 
upon no nation till every opportunity for bettering has 
been rejected. And we can trust him, with the resources 
at his hand, to provide for every contingency should con- 
ditions change. 

That this people had sufficient light to act differently 
cannot be questioned. God had not left himself without 
a witness, as we may perceive in Melchizedek, Salem’s 
king, to say nothing of the presence of Abraham himself 
and that of his family after him. 

Add to this fact that for thirty-eight years the Israel- 
ites were a menace to Canaan not to be ignored. For 
we know that not infrequent reports of their presence, 
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their miraculous deliverances and protection, passed over 
the borders to the terror of the inhabitants. Rahab knew 
the general sentiment. “I know that the Lord hath given 
you the land, and that your terror is fallen upon us, and 
that all the inhabitants of the land faint because of you. 
For we have heard how the Lord dried up the water of the 
Red Sea for you, when ye came out of Egypt” (Joshua 
ii. g-11. Compare Exodus xv. 14, 15 and Deut. xi. 25). 
The king, who repulsed the forbidden assault at Kadesh 
Barnea, knew well the purpose of Israel. Possibly Balaam 
had some acquaintance with Moses personally in the forty 
years of the latter’s desert experience. 
If this be not the case, we may yet accept with some 
confidence the conjecture which has been made that he 
not only knew much about the life and mission of Moses, 
but received from that example an inspiration which had 
much to do in moulding his character. And Balak at last 
learned assuredly ¢he design of Israel, both from Balaam and 
the testimony of his own senses. If the knowledge came 
too late for his own good or was through his own perverse- 
,ness without profit, it was early enough to be of advantage 
to those west of the Jordan. They knew, and knew well, 
the danger at hand from this people in the wilderness. 
The opportunity to repent was given, but repent they 
would not. They had ample opportunity also to leave their 
land and not meet the threatened overthrow. And this 
leads us to the consideration of that alternative which God 
first and constantly afforded them. If they would not re- 
pent they yet did not need to remain, awaiting destruc- 
tion. Common-sense should have dictated a retreat before 
a victorious and indeed an invincible army. According to 
the “nature of things” this was, if hard, yet possible, and 
is that much of mercy belonging to our environment. It 
is better than death. 
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It is very doubtful whether the love of country was at 
that time the barrier which we now think it to be. Tribes 
were migratory. Conquering peoples went where they 
chose. Men were carried away into servitude, and it may 
be said with safety, we suppose, that they cared far more for 
a life that was desirable to them than the place in which 
it might be passed. The invasion of Europe from the 
North in later centuries, the settlements of new tribes in 
new lands, all go to prove that love of a given country is 
not at all periods necessarily of the strongest kind. We 
do not mean tosay that exile was not a severe penalty. It 
was, but not so severe as we should now consider it. 

An example of self-banishment not, we may suggest, 
entirely unlike that of the Canaanites we have had in our 
own country. When the gallant Custer fell, the savages 
under Sitting Bull made all haste to reach the Canadian 
border. It has been claimed—a claim not called in ques- 
tion—that the motive for this swift retreat was the fear 
inspired by the matchless courage of that devoted detach- 
ment which perished to a man in the fight. No resist- 
ance, they reasoned, would finally avail against the 
white warriors if they fought so desperately as these. 
And it serves as an illustration of the fact that men 
may choose to retreat from danger which threatens their 
destruction. 

Now, that the Canaanites had this opportunity and 
were to have it is perfectly apparent from the words which 
authorize the Israelites to possess their land: “ And I will 
send hornets before thee, which shall drive out the Hiv- 
ites and the Canaanites and the Hittites before thee. 
I will not drive them out from before thee in one year; lest 
the land become desolate and the beast of the field mul- 
tiply against thee. By Uittle and little will I drive them out 
rom before thee until thou be increased and inherit the 
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land. . . . And I will set bounds . . . for I will deliver 
the inhabitants of the land into your hands; and thou shalt 
drive them out from before thee” (Exodus xxiii. 28-31. 
Compare Joshua xxiv. 12, where he says this was done). 

“There is no reason whatever,” writes Dr. Murphy, 
“to retire from the ground of plain matter of fact, histori- 
cally recorded, into the regions of a dark and figurative 
unknown which cannot be filled up even by the imagina- 
tion.” 

And if this be true, expulsion, and not death, would be 
the more natural result. And as Bochart (quoted by this 
author) has shown that frogs, mice, and other small 
animals have been the means of annoying and banishing 
whole tribes from their settlements, there is no occasion 
to deny the sober words of Scripture, especially since 
we have within a few years been listening to the frantic 
appeals for some means of destroying the rabbits of 
Australia. This frail foe seriously threatens, by using up 
the pasturage of the flocks, to drive whole settlements 
from their homes. And we agree with the farther state- 
ment of Dr. Murphy: “A gradual removal of the former 
inhabitants is here intimated on the ground that the land 
without occupants would be infested by wild beasts, as 
was the case at the time of the exile of the ten tribes” 
(2 Kings xvii. 25). Thus the Canaanites had not only 
opportunity to repent, but to depart from the land. No 
swift extermination from which escape was impossible 
was ordered. 

This is seen also in the words which are used in the 
narrative. One word, garash, drive, is employed some 
fourteen times in relation to the Canaanites. But it is also 
used first with reference to Adam when driven from the 
garden of Eden (Gen. iii. 24). Then to Cain when driven, 
as he says, from the face of the earth (Gen.iv. 14). God 
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also declares that Pharaoh shall drive forth the Israelites 
(Ex.vi. 1). And the king drives Moses and Aaron from 
his presence (Ex.x. 14). If the Canaanites were similarly 
treated, they might have to go in a hurry, like Moses and 
Aaron, and with profound regret yield up a beautiful 
heritage, like Adam, but there the matter would end. 

The word yarash, to occupy, possess, succeed, and ina 
causative sense to dispossess, is used concerning this people 
in all its forms more than a hundred times. It bears its 
meaning on the face of it, which assuredly is not necessa- 
rily a death-sentence. And while various words are trans- 
lated “destroy” and must mean as much, they are not so 
frequently used as the others and pertain appropriately to 
the Canaanites who refuse the alternatives offered. The 
word of lesser force cannot be made, like a David of old, 
to don the Saul-like armor of the greater. For it becomes 
perfectly apparent that those who would not be driven out 
must be slain. Not that they should be first slain and then 
driven out—the easy construction if the words were synony- 
mous. Itis from this point of view—particularly from this 
point of view—we would notice the testimony which the 
pillars once to be seen in Tangiers, Africa, afford.* 

Of the inscription upon this monument Moses, the 
Armenian historian, writes: “When he [Joshua] was de- 
stroying the Canaanites, some fled to Agra and sought 
Tharsis in ships. Thisappears from an inscription carved 
on pillars in Africa, which is extant even in our own time 
and is to this purport: ‘We, the Chiefs of the Canaanites, 
fleeing from Joshua the Robber, have come hither to 
dwell.’” 

Procopius, the secretary of Belisarius, and who accom- 
panied the latter to Africa, uses this language, which 


* Rawlinson’s “Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture 
Record,” 27 loco. Notes translated by A. N. Arnold, D.D. 
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George Rawlinson, A.M., pronounces clearly the language 
of an eye-witness: “Where [referring to Tangiers] there 
are two columns of white stone, near the great fountain, 
having carved upon them Pheenician letters, which read 
thus in the language of the Phoenicians, ‘We are they who 
fled from the face of Joshua the Robber, son of Nun.’ ” * 

Suidas, the lexicographer, corroborates these words by 
using the following language: “And there are, up to the 
present time, such slabs in Numidia, containing the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘We are Canaanites whom Joshua the 
Robber drove out.’ ” 

“This independent testimony of three writers, who do 
not seem to have copied from one another,” adds Rawlinson, 
“is an argument of great weight.” And with reference to 
the pillar: “It would appear to have been a genuine 
Phoenician monument of an antiquity which cannot now 
be decided, but which was probably remote; and it must 
be regarded as embodying an ancient tradition current in 
this part of Africa, in times anterior to Christianity, which 
very remarkably confirms the Hebrew narrative.” To 
quote from Geike,+ “ /aspero believes the monumental in- 
scription recording the flight of the Canaanites into Africa 
was genuine.” 

And he farther states: “The Phoenicians had already 
reached Sicily and the distant coast of Africa, and had 
everywhere planted trading factories, like those of 
European nations in modern times, in India. And these 
colonies may very probably have been strengthened by an 
extensive emigration from Palestine to escape the terror 
of Joshua’s sword. But even these far-scattered settle- 
ments did not mark the limit of their commercial enter- 


*“This account of Procopius,” says Geike, “although rejected by 
Ewald, is accepted by Graetz.” 
+ “Hours with the Bible,” vol. ii., pp. 408, 459 and note. 
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prise, for this was the time when Humboldt says their flag 
waved at once in Britain and in the Indian Ocean.” 

It is high time that we dismissed from our mind the 
idea that these Canaanites were simply an ignorant, bar- 
barous people, hedged in by insuperable barriers, to be cut 
down without mercy by a pitiless foe. They were intelli- 
gent, fertile in resources, possessed of a knowledge world- 
wide in comparison, probably, with that of any other 
people. They must have thought of getting away to other 
shores, and to say they did is only in harmony with their 
aggressive and enterprising character. 

Careful Bible students have also called attention to Isa. 
xvii. 9: “In that day shall his strong cities be as the for- 
saken places of the wood and on the mountain top, which 
were forsaken from before the children of Israel” (R. V.). 
And which the Septuagint renders, “The cities will be for- 
saken as the Amorites and the Hittites forsook theirs be- 
fore the sons of Israel.” 

Read with this the history of Saul’s defeat: “And 
when the men of Israel, that were on the other side of 
the valley, and they that were on the other side of Jordan, 
saw that the men of Israel fled, and that Saul and his sons 
were dead, they forsook the cities and fled; and the Philis- 
tines came and dwelt in them” (1 Sam. xxxi. 7). 

Were they the first to see such necessity and to make 
use of the opportunity to escape? Or did the custom, ages 
old, mayhap the memory of the escape of the Canaanites 
before their fathers, make both the thought and deed the 
easier for them? 

With the language of the Bible before us, with the 
possibility of some hard sense in the Canaanistic skull, 
with the testimonies of the writers quoted in addition, it 
is easy to believe, not only that the Canaanites had the op- 
portunity to leave the country, an opportunity deliberately 
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afforded them—not only that they would do it when they 
saw resistance to be hopeless, but that many of them did 
do it, to their advantage and the perpetuation of their 
name. 

So that God in truth offered the alternative, according 
the right which we concede to belong to the highest au- 
thority. The alleged cruelty, then, so far as the Canaan- 
ites were concerned, is at most reduced to the loss of their 
land. And was this unjust? 

To this the answer must be no, for God has right to 
the land and can do as he pleases with it. This leads us 
at once to the second proposition. 

Il. God has absolute right to the land. 

It is a proposition of sufficient importance to stand in- 
dependently, but because it has a direct relation to the sub- 
ject in hand we shall place it in a subordinate position. 
By its discussion we hope to answer in some detail the 
question: “Was it unjust to deprive the Canaanites of 
their land?” But we may say at once if the Canaanites 
deserved punishment, as we know they did, it would be 
difficult to determine how a less penalty than exile could 
be at all appropriate. 

We know that the Bible claims God’s ownership of land. 

“When the Most High divided the nations their inheri- 
tance, when he separated the sons of Adam, he set the 
bounds of the people according to the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel” (Deut. xxxii. 8). “God that made the 
world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of 
heaven and earth... and hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth; and hath determined the times before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation. . . .” (Acts xvii. 24- 
26. Compare Exodus ix. 29, xix. 5; Deut. x. 11-14; Job 
xli.1; Ps. xxiv.1; 1 Cor. x. 26). 
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And the God of the Hebrews asserts this right in the 
conquest of Canaan. He does more. He defines the 
place of each tribe of Israel even before the final victory, 
and has given us a striking example of the right of in- 
dividual ownership therein when such heritage is received 
as from himself. But even the Christian does not claim 
that such possession is to be mysteriously arbitrary with 
God. Sometimes, at least, it can be seen that the worth 
of the people, present and prospective, has something to 
do with it. It is true of our own land. 


“O Canaan new, America! 
O later promised land! 
Behold the wondrous destiny 
Thy God for thee hath planned! 
He held thee hidden in his palm 
When Christ hung on the tree, 
The refuge of his people calm 
In ages yet to be.” 


To the devout believer it was God who held this country 
in reserve till the later times. It was God who stayed its 
development, even after discovery, till the Reformation 
should grow men true as steel to conscience, till private 
judgment should be no more suppressed by priest or pope. 
It was God who gave this land to England and then to 
the new nation, that personal and religious liberty and the 
open Bible should become a race inheritance. All the 
good set in miotion by the American Republic is the 
unimpeachable evidence that the possession of this land 
by our people has been most beneficent. Neither can 
we doubt that it is better that the white man, with 
golden harvests and the arts of peace, should hold this 
inheritance rather than the wild Indian, whose sole 
work for the world has been to maintain a precarious 
existence, chasing his game uselessly over leagues of 
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fertile soil or engaging in savage battle with savage 
foes. 

Cui bono? so far as he has light, can be asked legiti- 
mately of every one who dwells on earth, and if the razson 
d'etre is lacking, if no good can be brought forth, the 
sooner he gives place to a useful man the better. 
“TI must live, you know,” it is said a barkeeper, in de- 
fending his occupation, replied to bluff Sam Johnson. “I 
don’t see the necessity, sir; I don’t see the necessity!” 
thundered the doctor. The application is easy. When, 
therefore, God removes a people from the garden spot 
of the world because they are worthless, nay, a curse 
to all, especially when all efforts at bettering have been 
refused, he not only asserts his right to the land, but 
sends such people into exile from it in accordance with 
principles freely acknowledged as just among men. 
Modern nations have decreed, by shot and shell, that 
pirates shall have no home anywhere upon broad seas and 
fair lands. They must be exterminated. A curse in 
themselves, they deprived better men of their inheritance. 
And in their sphere the Canaanites were the land pirates 
of their age. 

What has here been said applies substantially to the 
deist. He acknowledges the God of Nature, and he 
knows that this Supreme Being acts on the principle of 
absolute right to the land. With his God in control this 
country-has passed from the aborigines to the savages, 
from the savages to the white man; it has been taken 
away from Spain and France and given to the English; 
it has been wrested from the English and given to the 
colonies, and: he enjoys this heritage now because the 
same process virtually has gone on here that had life in the 
past. And even his God permitted the conquest of Canaan. 
The difference, we are glad for the sake of his patriotism 
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to say, is this: While he is dissatisfied with the past, he is 
pleased with the présent condition of affairs. Of late his 
deity has done all things well! 

It is plain that the deist, as such, ought to be the last 
man to find fault with the transfer of Canaan from a 
worthless race to a better people. 

Nor is the atheist entirely beyond the sweep of this 
argument. He cannot deny that the “nature of things” 
has brought about, in the course of ages, a series of dis- 
placements. Hence the “nature of things,” if nothing 
higher can be found, is clearly a power outside of himself. 
Indeed, the right of. society crystallized into the law of 
eminent domain lifts up a little god to which he must bow 
himself down whether or no. 

But it is no more difficult to think of right to land in- 
hering in a person than in society or the “nature of 
things.” As a matter of fact, such right seems of ne- 
cessity to attach to a personality to begin with, and to find 
limitation or modification afterward, if such existed. Man 
seeks always the responsible party; and the most simple 
and effective centre of responsibility is a unit, an indivisi- 
ble unit if you please, that is, one—a person! 

If the personality were first in the field, more important 
and larger than all combinations, it would always hold its 
authority. Such is the personality of a Supreme Being. 
If such exist his right is prior and absolute. And, again, 
as the “nature of things” in the long course of man’s 
existence works for righteousness and has done so in 
easily accepted instances, and yet has wrung from human 
hearts in the process the red blood-drops of agony, why 
should it be said that this benevolence failed wholly in 
Canaan? 

Should not the atheist admit at least the possibility 
that the change in that distant country might in its out- 
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come, reaching far along human life, it may be, yet prove 
of true benevolence to the race as such? 

It is surely as much in favor of this in regard to a 
Supreme Being as to the “nature of things,” and against 
the latter mountain wall of truth let the man who will 
beat out his useless brains. 

Hence as we find it necessary to admit that something 
outside of ourselves as individuals asserts a superior right 
to the land, and the individual, this mortal who is shown 
to be the weaker party, must give way when the clash of 
conflicting claims arises, we cannot reasonably deny the 
claim of a Supreme Being to all land, if there zs a Supreme 
Being. If anything has right absolute, why should he 
not have it? And of course in this case he could rightly 
deprive the Canaanites of their possession whenever he 
pleased. If now a review of the points thus far consid- 
ered be allowed, we have seen— 

1. That transgressors should be punished, and as the 
Canaanites were shown to be transgressors, in punishing 
them the proper authority not only did no wrong, but 
acted righteously. And that authority must be God, if 
there is one. 

2. The severe penalty might have been escaped by 
repentance or the lesser one of exile received, and that 
exile was a mild punishment indeed for these monsters in 
wickedness. 

3. That the Bible declares that God has right to the 
land; that the God of Nature acts upon that principle; 
that the indefinite something called the “nature of 
things,” from which nobody can escape if he desired to 
escape the others, insists upon such control. 

With reference to this last statement, we saw that to 
admit that the “nature of things” asserts control takes 
away all ground for legitimate objection to a personality 
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controlling, and with the aid of an honest answer from 
our deepest consciousness in favor of such personality 
forms a presumption, not to say probability, that the as- 
sumed fact stated in the Bible is true, even if no Bible ex- 
isted. And that fact, let us repeat, is that God has right 
to the land, and if so can do as he pleases with it. 

Before leaving the question of ownership of land, how- 
ever, we wish to notice two considerations which will help 
us to see that it was no injustice, but indeed a reasonable 
thing, that God brought a new people into Canaan. The 
first will be, substantially, a denial that the Canaanites had 
any particular right to the country, and the second that 
God gave the land to a better people. These hints shall 
next claim our attention. 

In our consideration of the right of God to the land 
occupied by the Canaanites, we have already noted that 
the penalty of exile was an alternative offered to the in- 
habitants of the land. Their destruction, total or partial, 
was not a necessary part of God’s plan to give the land to 
his chosen people, but rather the result of their own stiff- 
necked and determined opposition. It may be objected, 
however, that this merely substitutes one injustice for 
another—that it was only less immoral to take from a peo- 
ple their land than to deliver them over to the sword. 
Before we start back horror-struck at even this milder 
penalty of exile inflicted upon these tribes, it would be 
wise to ask if they had an inalienable right to the terri- 
tory. If they had such a right, in what did it consist? 
On what grounds of reason or morality did it rest? It is 
easier, doubtless, to assume the existence of such a right 
than to justify it by sound argument. 

Who knows what people first possessed this country? 
Argument accumulates about the name itself. Now it 
is claimed to refer to low-lying lands; now to the de- 
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scendants of Ham. ‘The preponderance of probabilities 
appears to us to be with the latter. Yet this would signify 
no more than an early and absolute mastery of the country, 
which might take place over an earlier and more feeble 
tribe. But it is a dim old world into which we pass when 
we seek to settle the issue. We meet forms so shadowy 
that they seem to be ghosts of lost generations. White 
spirits or gray? Sunbrowned guttural-speaking Hamites, 
or the rugged Shemite, holding yet a purer speech, or our 
own remote ancestors, who found without doubt a father 
in Japheth himself—which? Dr. Lange declares that “an 
emigration must in truth have preceded that of the Ham- 
ites into Canaan.” And an ancient tradition of the Jews 
asserts that “Noah had assigned Africa as the home of 
the children of Ham, but the Canaanites remained in Ca- 
naan against his command, and therefore Abram, the true 
heir, was called there.” 

Did they cruelly crush the Shemite people and begin 
that iniquity which for the Amorites later on was not yet 
full? It is enough here, however, to say that some au- 
thorities, not to be lightly put aside, claim a title for the 
Hebrew race long before Abraham’s day. 

But in Abraham’s time there ought to be no question 
that the title was vested in him and his descendants 
(Gen. xiii. 14-17): “And the Lord said unto Abram, 
after that Lot was separated from him, ‘Lift up now thine 
eyes, and look from the place where thou art, northward 
and southward and eastward and westward; for all the land 
which thou seest, Zo thee will I give it, and ¢o thy seed after 
thee. . . . Arise, walk through the land, in the length of it 
and then in the breadth of it; for I will give it unto thee.’ ” 
(See Gen. xv. 7.) Now, these words not only indicate that 
the descendants of Abraham were to have the land, which 
we all probably admit, but that the title is first vested in Ab- 
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raham himself. “To ¢hee willl give it, and to thy seed after 
thee,’ would seem a specific bestowal, with a sufficiently 
sharp distinction between the parties mentioned. Let us 
not eliminate any more than the Bible does the grand 
patriarch from the divine favor in behalf of some of his 
unworthy descendants. 

Some time in his life Abraham had the full title, and be- 
yond him, not excluding him, that title was vested in his 
after-generations. “And he said unto Abram, know of a 
surety thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs’—this land is theirs—“ and shall serve them... 
but in the fourth generation they shall come hither again” 
(Gen. xv. 13-16). ° 

Abraham’s recognition of any ownership by those who 
dwelt in Canaan can all be resolved into a recognition of 
a present and potent possession, as we were compelled to 
recognize during the Civil War the possession of the so- 
called Southern Confederacy over a part of what we knew 
was national territory. And the semblance of owner- 
ship which the enemies of Joshua possessed might have 
been disputed by other masters. Observe a partial list of 
these: 

1. Abraham, as conqueror of the enemies of the five 
cities of the plain. 

2. But this brings before us Chedorlaomer, who had 
gained years before the right by arms of this section of 
the Promised Land. 

3. The Hittites were a great people. Their borders 
were extensive, and though some survived till the con- 
quest, it is manifest that their possessions once involved 
much more of the land held by the Canaanites in Joshua’s 
day. 

4. But if, following profane history, we ask the dead 
Rameses II. of his conquests, we shall find the track of 
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his chariot-wheels along the highway of the Mediterranean. 
While Moses is yet a babe in his palace he has swept away 
the opposition of this powerful confederacy, and, we may 
well believe, all that stood in his way between. 

5. And Adoni Bezek, who manifested a fondness for 
the great toes and thumbs of kings, had so indulged his 
taste that when Judah came like a lion upon him, seventy 
of these mutilated sovereigns, who had been made to 
yield their possessions, were found under Adoni Bezek’s 
table (Judges i. 5). 

6. And Hebron, the burial city of Abraham, had evi- 
dently passed from the patriarch’s friend, Mamre the 
Amorite, into the hands of another, probably a Hittite, 
for the name becomes the “City of Arba,” and the long- 
necked men give no end of trouble to Israel (Gen. xiv. 
13-24, XXili. 19, XXXV. 27). 

7. Andascrap of history we find in Jephthah’s argu- 
ment with the Ammonites. The latter had many long 
years before been dispossessed by the Amorites, as the 
Amorites in later years had been forced to yield to Israel 
(Judges xi. 12-28). 

8. And the brawny and brave Philistines, during the 
absence of Israel in Egypt, had encroached, not by gen- 
tle means, upon the fairest territory of their neighbors 
(Gen. xii. 6 with xiii. 7, xxxiv. 30). 

Upon whose rights, then, did Israel trespass when they 
entered Canaan? Those of Sodom and Gomorrah? But 
the God of Nature, not to say of heaven, had swept out, 
with a wave of sulphurous fire, all their claims long be- 
fore. The right of Chedorlaomer? Yet Abraham had 
cut his claim in twain with the sword and obtained the 
conqueror’s right himself. Theright of the Hittite? But 
the very king under whom Moses had grown to manhood 
had chosen to subdue this people and to possess their rights 
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as his own. Was it the right of Rameses II.? But he 
had well-nigh lost control before he died. And the God 
of Nature, if we do not say of heaven, extinguished 
the rights of Egypt, at least, in the waters of the Red 
Sea. 

Of all lands, had not Palestine masters the many? 
And so far as history affords an answer, it belonged to 
anybody who chose to come and take it. The last people 
would have the same title as thet of the nation they dis- 
possessed—the title won by the sword. 

Amid these conflicting claims, where the most power- 
ful was successful, it is good to feel that something was 
permanent. And that was the claim of the descendants 
of Abraham and of Shem, reaching possibly farther back 
than all and, it would seem quite certain, reaching farther 
back than that of any nation they subdued. 

And be it remembered that this claim when Israel 
left Egypt was recognized with emphasis by that God who 
had right absolute to give Canaan to whomsoever he willed. 
And he exercised the right which must be conceded to 
the Supreme Being, if he exists, and cannot be justly 
blamed because he did it. 

The less found in fault since he gave the land to a bet- 
ter people. But was it a better people? We doubt not 
that this statement needs some examination. Consider 
the following points: 


1. Virtue. 

In purity of heart and propriety of life, God intended 
that Israel should be free from the terrible guilt of those 
about them. This may be seen in his worship. They 
were to serve the Holy One. But when we recall that the 
religion and worship of the Canaanite meant unlimited 
licentiousness—meant that and, we might say, nothing in 
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the world except that, we can understand that sensuality, 
with its inexpressibly debasing consequences on mind and 
body, rendered such people inferior to those who were 
not equally guilty. If Israel did worship God, they could 
not engage in courses so ruinous. And we know that 
they served the Lord “all the days of Joshua, and all the 
days of the elders that overlived Joshua.” 

We need not stop to urge how exceedingly sinful the 
sin of the conquered nations was, since it was worship; 
since it was made to express that sentiment most sacred of 
all emotions to the heart! But we may not unjustly sup- 
pose that the transformation of this religious feeling into 
the quintessence of all that was diabolical wrought more 
than the usual havoc of vices despairingly destructive un- 
der other conditions. Andthere seems no reason to doubt 
that, had these tribes been left to follow their vices in- 
definitely, they would have wrought their own extinction 
in the end. 

Now, in comparison: Israel as a nation was hardy and 
virtuous, and thus in possession of the reserve strength 
of mind and body always destroyed by the conduct char- 
acteristic of the Canaanites. 


2. Temperance. 

Vices go hand in hand. The Canaanites were not 
exempt from drunkenness. It needs no long argument to 
prove to the people of this day the evils of intemperance. 
And because we know the hurt of this and the worth and 
beauty of the opposite course, we should appreciate the 
statement made by Moses in Deut. xxix. 6: “Ye have not 
. eaten bread, neither have ye drank wine or strong drink; 
that ye might know I am the Lord your God.” 

Practically in the desert, a prohibitory law prevailed 
with Israel. What power must belong to a generation 
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thus coming to manhood! One feels that he could wel- 
come a desert march with. this generation if a similar 
statement might then be made of it! In this particular 
Israel was the better people. There were other points, 
such as the worth of the individual, of the family, of re- 
gard for children; laws developing honesty, justice, and 
kindness, modifying and subduing the wild spirit of 
revenge and cruelty, such as those for refuge cities, in 
reality the far-away antecedent of our trial by jury—all 
marking a superiority of the Canaanite; but we pass them 
by to notice last— 


3. A high purpose of good to the world. 

This people existed definitely for something. Theirs 
was a religious vocation. And how this little people has 
‘thus influenced all subsequent ages! None can gainsay 
the fact, even if he disputes details with the Christian 
theist. They were to do it! Who does not know that 
this great claim lay underneath their very being? If 
the Greek had the vocation of culture, the Roman that 
of law-and government for the world, how much more 
did this people possess the heart hope of the race! The 
“prophet like unto Moses,” the Messianic king, was to 
come forth from this nation, and in Abraham’s seed all 
nations were to be blessed. How far-reaching was this 
purpose! Material progress was in it. For that civiliza- 
tion is highest which is called Christian. It has in every 
direction done the most for the world. It is to that we 
are to owe, in Anglo-Saxon blood, the final solution of the 
problem of human destiny—the mastery of the earth! 
How far-reaching was this purpose! It meant the tri- 
umph of the Kingdom of Christ! 

Room, then, for this nation, room! There is none like 
it, none! The purpose of its existence gives it proportions 
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unmatched by any other. Ah, weighed in the balance of 
facts and possibilities, the Hebrew race was almost in- 
finitely the superior of those whose place it was to take in 
Canaan. 

Thus we have seen that in wresting Canaan from its 
inhabitants God did not act arbitrarily. But he first as- 
serted his right to the land, and, secondly, he did not take 
such people away from a country to which they had a long 
and inextinguishable title, but gave the territory to a 
people which, by the record of time, had a better title, and 
were a better people. 

In short, this God, in his treatment of the Canaanites, 
acted upon reasons and principles acknowledged by man 
as most weighty and sufficient. But let us pass tothe next 
proposition. 

III. There are some things of more importance than human 
life. 

We are to face this fact because it was true that if this 
people would not accept the necessary alternative of exile 
they must die. But there were some things of more im- 
portance than their life, and if the principle is recognized 
as just in other matters, why not in the case before us? 

Some things of more importance than human life! 
Ay, it is true. As sacred as human life is, we are ready 
to declare that there are occasions when it is imperatively 
right that it shall be sacrificed. We need not dwell long 
upon this statement. Recall the heroic words of the wife 
of De Long, the arctic explorer, who perished in the effort 
to find the Arctic Sea and the north pole: “The voyage 
of the Jeannette is ended. The scientific results obtained 
were far less than had been aimed at, but were not insig- 
nificant. Something was added to the world’s stock of 
knowledge; a slight gain was made in the solution of the 
arctic problem. Isit said that too high a price in the lives 
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of men was paid for this knowledge? Not by such cold 
calculation is human endeavor measured. Sacrifice is no- 
bler than ease, unselfish life is consummated in lonely 
death, and the world is richer by this gift of suffering.” 

If it is worth the sacrifice of life that we gain knowl- 
edge, as in the above instance, what shall we say of 
other experience? Men hold it well to die for one’s 
country, to perish in defending one’s family, character, 
honor. Who does not approve of the prayer of that English 
mother when, with her child, she was taken captive by 
the pirates? “God of all mercy, save my child. But oh, 
if it be thy holy will, rather let him perish now than live 
in the hands of these wicked men, who will train him to 
dishonor thee and ruin his own soul.” 

Some things are of more importance than human life, 
and when the Bible claims the existence of this principle 
in the extermination of the Canaanites, we should admit 
that it may apply here as well as elsewhere. For,ina 
word, the teaching of the Scripture is: That the bettering 
of the human race forever depended upon the growth of 
Israel as a nation in Canaan. Farther: That the tribes 
of Canaan would have thwarted this high purpose had 
they remained in peaceful possession of that land. Here, 
then, is the sum of all reasons why life, if need be, should 
be sacrificed, in order that this great good might be accom- 
plished. We dwell thus upon this proposition to make it 
emphatic, but dwell no longer because the special force of 
the thought lies also in the next proposition. 

IV. /¢ ts right to sacrifice a part to save the most tf other- 
wise none would be saved or greater loss would be experienced. 

It is proper here to linger a moment upon the gravity 
of these propositions. Human life is sacred because it is 
fundamental. It is the reason of things. Human life is 
sacred because it is the corner-stone upon which the build- 
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ing of God is to be reared—because it is now the germ 
which holds within it something akin to divine energy. 
The highest conception of life in its sacredness is to be 
found in the Bible. And this declares that man must not 
be slain because he is created in the image of God. It 
is a religious barrier. Wrong man thus foully, and 
you wrong God himself. And it is worthy of notice that 
where reverence for God has disappeared, there human 
life is recklessly assaulted. Practically the religious idea 
is the most powerful of all in the prevention of this high 
crime. 

Yet though the Bible seeks to stop violence against 
man, it still, on some occasions, demands that life be for- 
feited. In the very place where murder is forbidden 
(Gen. ix. 4-6) we nevertheless find that the murderer’s 
life must be taken by society in order to make man 
afraid to shed his brother’s blood. God himself has in- 
dorsed the sacrifice of one life in order that other lives 
may be saved. And again and again has human society 
acted upon this principle. It is upon this principle that 
all military maxims rest. He who would not sacrifice 
a brigade to save his army or to gain a great victory 
would not be esteemed an able general. 

Now, it is claimed that it was necessary, in the present 
constitution of things, that the Canaanites should thus be 
treated if the race itself was saved for time and that dura- 
tion which was greater than time. For in the applica- 
tion of this principle we come to a salvation in com- 
parison with which all earthly deliverances dwarf to 
nothingness. We myst here throw into the scales the 
tremendous facts of redemption and immortality. With 
some, alas! it might be called the stupendous “if” over- 
shadowing the portals of the grave. But facts or possi- 
bility, let us look them in the face. 
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If the race could in all succeeding generations be 
lifted, though slowly, from nameless perils to a higher 
moral level, would not this be a purpose well worth the 
persistent attention of all? If the race could in all suc- 
ceeding generations improve; if there might be afforded 
an opportunity for continual development after life ended 
here; if there were unlimited periods of enjoyment and 
power till the word eternity alone described such ex- 
istence; if in this transcendent life all wrongs had been 
set right, all ills abundantly recompensed, and having 
passed the “last day” of mortal limitation, the liber- 
ated people knew them no more forever, would not 
the undertaking in its worth, vastness, grandeur, match 
the majesty of even an Almighty’s thoughts? So far as 
good to man is concerned, nothing higher could be de- 
vised. Yet this is the Bible fact, the future promised 
' to God’s people. 

And if this undertaking, which would reach all if they 
permitted it, was persistently thwarted by a few who had 
become hopelessly obdurate, should not the principle, if 
ever applied, be applied in the case before us—that a 
part should be sacrificed to save the most if otherwise none 
would be saved or greater loss would be experienced? 

Now the course of God toward the Canaanites is in 
harmony with this principle. The great fact of man’s 
salvation lay beneath such action. What if it be said 
that the realities claimed for the Christian's future are 
not yet certainties? Yet must it be conceded that Chris- 
tianity is an established institution, and the presump- 
tion of its truth must stand till overthrown. Besides, 
it is upheld by unanswerable arguments, and these lie 
behind the facts of the Old Testament narrative. Grant- 
ing, then, the fact of immortality, it is legitimate to claim 
as right any principle based upon its resources. And 
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as redemption and immortality have been brought to 
luminous light in the gospels, we can boldly urge our 
argument, since we are dealing with facts. The “if” has 
been changed into “life,” unfading and endless. 

When, therefore, the Bible declares that the tribes of 
Palestine must give way to the people of God, because 
otherwise a loss irreparable will befall the race, it asserts 
a principle and a reason the greatest and gravest that can 
be offered. And when men accept its just application 
elsewhere, the least they can do, in the name of common 
fairness, is to accept its application here. That the Bible 
claims all this will, we suppose, not be disputed (Deut. 
vii. 2-7. Compare Deut. xiv.; Exodus xix. 4-6, xxiii. 32, 
33, Xxxiv. 11, 12; Numbers xxxiii. 52-56). 

Indeed, the whole early narrative teaches that separa- 
tion from the idolatrous nations was imperative in order 
to preserve, at all hazards, the religious character of the 
Jews. And that it claims also to secure through this 
people the salvation of the race is seen in the case of 
Abraham and the covenants with him, in the offerings 
and prophetical declarations. In truth, so much is this 
thought in the Old Testament that if we take it out we shall 
have nothing of order and importance left. And the New 
Testament, in a word, makes this fact its reason for being. 
And things being as they were, no way seemed possible 
to carry out the great purpose of redemption except the 
growth and training of a people through whom it should be 
done. Ifa better method, even at this hour, can be pointed 
out, granting the object, let him who possesses the wis- 
dom stand forth and proclaim the plan! It is the details 
of this plan which bring us more directly to the objec- 
tions of cruelty urged, because of the violent death of 
the people, and especially of the children in Canaan. 

Although these objections have been generally an- 
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swered by the whole discussion, it may be a brief notice in 
addition will be pardoned. . 

Admitting that the Jewish people must be prepared for 
their work by having a land freed from temptation till 
the inherent strength of the higher teaching should fully 
form their characters, then must the original inhabitants 
become righteous or in some way give place to the He- 
brews. Having refused repentance and the opportunity 
to leave their land, force against them in that age was 
imperative. The fact cannot be gainsaid. 

This was true of the people who were to be overcome. 
It was equally true that other nations must thus learn 
to fear Israel if there was to be begun in them that prep- 
aration which should secure acceptance of the truth advo- 
cated by Israel. 

The only gods such men feared and worshipped were 
those which could bring victories to their armies. What 
was true in the time of Sennacharib’s invasion of Heze- 
kiah’s kingdom (2 Kings xviii. 30), where the gods of the 
conquered people are ridiculed, was even more true in the 
time of Joshua. What cared those people, as a rule, for 
life? They took it as if man were a brute. What did 
they care for tenderness and love? They burned their 
children in the fire, they brained them as captives, they 
slaughtered their prisoners secured by strife or reduced 
them toa beastly and hopeless slavery. There was but 
one way to secure their respect—to beat it into them by 
the blows of pitiless battle, to speak the strong ianguage 
which they understood. Little use would they have had 
for a Tennyson, however truthfully he voices our unspoken 


emotion. 
“Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me,” 
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would have been of about as much value to these oid-time 
people as an argument of persuasion only. 

What they needed was the sword-stroke and lance- 
thrust kept up till they could have no trouble to utter the 
thoughts that arose in them, thoughts of fear of that power 
greater than any hitherto known. Such is the promise 
(Deut. xxviii. 10): “And all the people of the earth shall 
see that thou ‘art called by the name of the Lord, and they 
shall be afraid of thee.” And such, to a large degree, 
was the effect. Nor, in this regard, were the children 
of Israel at this time much beyond their foes. Sucha 
course as was here pursued must have had a powerful and 
restraining influence upon themselves. They, too, saw 
God’s hatred and punishment of sin along the lines they 
were fitted to understand. Nay, have we of this century 
passed entirely beyond the need of war? Certainly at 
times we accept and applaud unusual means to secure 
beneficial results. 

A certain early mayor of Chicago finding a disrepu- 
table part of the city beyond control, at last, with a chosen 
band of firemen, in accordance, we believe, with law, but 
certainly with common-sense, set it in flames and reduced 
it to ruin. Very effectually was the city rid of the pest. 
But that mayor would have had to set the world on fire 
in the time of the conquest of Canaan if he had driven 
out the vileness which surpassed even that of his own 
experience. 

These measures of Canaan fitted into the exigencies 
of the age, and they should not be judged by the stand- 
ard of this generation, which delights in poets who sing 
of thoughts very desirable but very difficult to utter. 
And finally, judged by the effect produced upon Israel 
—the results secured—this course was successful. So 
forceful was the impetus given to the religious life 
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of the chosen people that it swept, a strong current, 
through the national existence while Joshua lived and 
the elders beyond him; and its last wave of influence over-, 
leaped the four hundred years of prophetical silence, and 
was lost in the new tide of divine revelation in Christ 
Jesus. Despite after failure and disaster, those few first 
years in which God’s commandments were with some com- 
pleteness obeyed fixed the fate of the nation forever. They 
were enough to save to the world the Messiah, though, 
alas! the high reward which might have been Israel’s was 
lost. Yet whatever of good remained among the people 
to the time of Christ can be traced to the continuation 
of the principles first taught by Moses and Joshua—an- 
other tenacity of purpose evident in the first conquest of 
Canaan by Israel. 

Deep down into their natures sank the root, and though 
strained and loosened it remained, and from it finally 
grew the goodly stock of the New Dispensation. That 
Christianity, which must at least be admitted a fact and a 
power, thus came into being, none will be so foolish as to 
deny. 

It was important, then, that the nation be kept uncor- 
rupted, even if the vicious people about it should perish. 
And if the work assigned Israel was to be done, under the 
constitution of things, at this period, force must be used 
should there be opposition in the execution of its mission. 

Even the death of little childen was not without mercy. 
To begin with, children share to-day the life and experi- 
ences of their parents. Whose eyes did not grow dim as 
he read of that school-room full of little children gathered 
for burial after the Johnstown disaster? Nearly half, it 
is said, of those that perished in the flood were under 
twelve years of age. Their homes were involved in the 
ruin and they must suffer with the others. Little children 
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but met the same experiences long ago. It did not seem 
possible for the Hebrew armies to care for them, and a 
swift and almost painless death—is it not better than a 
lingering one? Certainly they were spared the dwarfed 
moral development that would have made them more like 
demons, fit for any other place than one orderly and benefi- 
cent. What destiny awaited them if they grew to manhood? 
Would they be better than theirfathers? Every presump- 
tion is in favor of a similar or worse character. For one 
might as well expect a leprors colony to develop health 
of body as that these childreu, amid such surroundings, 
would become worthy men and women. 

It was better for the world that they perish. But it 
may be well to add that the parents of these little ones had 
it in their power to save them by personal repentance or 
by bearing them away into exile which was possible to 
themselves. So far they were responsible for what became 
of their offspring. But they chose to take their chances, 
and it may be doubtful, in those days of strife, whether any 
worse fate befell these children at the hands of Israel 
than would have fallen upon many by the violence of 
others. It was better forthe world that they perish. It 
was better for them that they should die early. God took 
them from remediless disaster and gave them undying life. 
For to understand the true value of these far-away events, 
we must in thiscase, as in that already noticed, take eter- 
nity into account. 

Indeed, we know that the lifetime of one generation is 
not enough to measure either actions of man or God. As 
we in this day can, perhaps, best understand the impor- 
tance of the battle of Marathon in its influence upon higher 
civilization, so must there be of necessity long duration 
to measure the acts of the Supreme Being. 

And although in the thirty-three centuries much may be 
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seen to establish the certainty that God was just and wise, 
yet the exhaustive vindication will be perpetually manifest 
when eternity gives its ages to show the full development 
of tendencies and the perfection of rewards which God has 
in reserve. Hence we say that the place to weigh these 
reasons and objections is in heaven’s broad daylight. 

Shine, then, O day of eternity! In thy far-reaching 
light let the scales be brought. Bid Justice hold them 
with double care. Hither converge the purposes of time; 
from this point develop the purposes of eternity. Here 
are beings glad with an activity that never ceases. Their 
nature is goodness and their acts are but the expression 
of that nature. Their conceptions of love and service are 
matched by an equal power of execution. Existence is 
energy. Existence is joy. Against these acts of eternity 
weigh now the objections of time. 

Shall these inhabitants of the celestial country be 
denied their present estate, and instead, after three-score 
years of life on earth, violent and bloody, be shut up in 
God’s prison-house of the lost? For eternal death, described 
in whatever way it may be, certainly means the absence 
of purity and truth, the absence of ability to enjoy and 
perform good actions, and positively the self-limiting 
power of vicious habits and corrupted characters. These 
would fit the soul for the outer darkness of the lost, and 
may be taken as the gloomy prophecies of such realities. 

Shall, then, the facts of life in heaven give place to the 
facts of death in time? Shall these souls be lost forever, 
that they may live man’s years on earth? It is just this 
question which must be answered. If the objections 
are valid, then these saved spirits are out of place. And 
who are these—favorites of all the good in the universe? 
Babes of Palestine were they in the dim ages of man’s 
history. What gave them a place in heaven? So far as 
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human agency was concerned, the warrior hosts whom 
God sent upon the stern and victorious mission. The young 
life was in God’s hand. He blew upon the bud, and it fell 
in all its first fragrance and fair glory before his throne. 
Had they lived on earth the opening flower would have 
felt only blight. Like the children whose sweet lives ran 
redly to death when Herod slew them in place of the in- 
fant Christ, they are honored above many, because God 
said they should die, innocent themselves, that if not 
Christ, yet his kingdom might be saved. Would these 
exchange this life of eternity for the poor experience of 
Canaan, such as we know it would have been? : 

Tell us not that this is mere sentiment. These are 
facts of that eternal life which the Bible always claims as 
part of its resources. If these are facts, how insignifi- 
cant is any objection based upon a brief earthly career 
alone. 

And since the best of all possible experiences came to 
the little children in their early death, much more now 
may we claim that the course of action which brought sal- 
vation to a race, though a few in Palestine should die, was 
in harmony with a principle by all men admitted to be just 
and even merciful—that it is right to sacrifice a part to 
save the most if otherwise none would be saved or greater 
loss would be experienced. All the more is this to be de- 
clared in view of the fact that— 

V. God has right to life. 

He gave it and he without guilt can take it away. It 
is not the action of man rashly wresting the fair posses- 
sion from its owner. It is the act of the Supreme Being, 
who has absolute knowledge of its origin, the purpose for 
which 7¢ zs, the reason why it should cease to be. The 
influences, direct and indirect, which would flow from its 
cessation as from its continuance, the relation which it 
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sustains to all others, near or remote in time or forever, 
this Creator understands, and he never makes a mistake 
about the right time for it to be found no more among 
men. At most he having declared a limit to its continua- 
tion on earth, when he causes it thus to cease he but 
anticipates, it may be said, that end, as men see it, which 
yet they know must come a little later on. That he in the 
exercise of this right brought death to the many in Canaan 
it is not necessary to state. He did it and hence it was 
right that he should. 

That the deist is on the same level as the Christian be- 
liever has been often urged. The God of Nature, in the 
tempest and earthquake—as at Java—stands revealed in 
his “terrible acts” as clearly as the God of the Bible. 
And even the atheist knows that man must die. And if 
it is right that he should die (and it would be a quarrel 
with one’s whole environment to deny it), it is far more 
reasonable to assign the control of all finally to a Supreme 
Being than to leave it to blind and luckless chance. 

But there is a God, and he wisely holds the issues of 
human life in his hands. The Bible is his word and 
reveals his character as both just and merciful. 

In closing, let us recall, however, that we have passed 
along lines of principles which men are ready to accept in 
their own affairs. , 

It is right to punish the transgressor; there are some 
things of more importance than human life; it is right to 
sacrifice a part to save the most if otherwise none would 
be saved or greater loss would be experienced—these are 
points no one can question. 

And that Some One has right to the land, and that 
this is the Supreme Being, and that he has right to 
human life, are equally certain to the fair-minded. These 
are great principles, according to which Israel became pos- 
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sessors of Canaan, that the race might secure eternal sal- 
vation. Surely the least that we can do is to cherish the 
sentiment of the poet: 


“In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt, 
Where the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 
Iam quietly holding fast 
To the things which cannot fail. 


“ And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that truth and right 
Have the universe on their side, 
And somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a Love that is better than fate; 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see Him, and I will wait.” 


But we need not wait. The face of the Father shines 
forth in the face of his Son, the Friend and Saviour of 
man. With him as the evidence of love to a fallen race, 
we may know that God is one who “doeth all things 
well.” 

Cuas, A. HOBBs. 


Delavan, Wis, 
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VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


LESSONS OF THE STRIKES. 


Last August the people of the United States saw a strange 
sight. In a time supposably of profound peace, civil war was in 
progress in four States at the same time, and the militia of each 
State of the four had been called out and. were engaged in the 
attempt to restore the peace. The four States in question were 
New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, andIdaho. It isa significant 
fact that all of these outbreaks may be traced to one cause, the 
never-ending conflict between “ capital” and “labor.” It isa curious 
fact also that nearly all the current discussion of these troubles has 
concerned itself with the surface phenomena of them, with attempts 
to fix the blame of the outbreaks upon one party or the other to 
the contest, with discussions of the equity of the demands made by 
“labor” and the reasonabieness of the refusals of “ capital” to grant 
these demands. It has occurred to few to ask whether there is not 
some deep-seated cause for these outbreaks, to seek for this cause, 
and to ask what may be done for its removal. On the surface, it 
is true, the controversy has been in each case a question of wages; 
but was there nothing underlying the dispute about so much pay 
for so many hours of work? In many ways these strikes have had 
special features, and that differentiates them from other contests of 
the kind. There have been strikes before this—there was one at 
the same time in the building trades in and about New York City— 
that have affected more men and greater aggregate of capital, 
yet as they were mere questions of dollars and cents they have. 
attracted little attention outside the circles immediately influenced 
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by them. _ It seems evident that principles are involved in these 
contests quite out of proportion to their magnitude, that they raise 
fundamental questions of rights, that they question the present 
organization of mankind for industrial and social purposes. The 
things done or attempted to be done have been called revolution- 
ary, and with good reason—though all the revolutionary things 
have not been confined to one side of the contest. The events also 
taise questions as to the duty of Christian churches, of Christian 
citizens, with regard to “capital” on the one hand and “labor” on 
the other. It would be too much to attempt in a brief article to 
discuss, much less to reach final conclusions regarding these com- 
plicated questions; but something may possibly be done to point 
the way in which investigation should progress. 

It will be necessary to admit, in the first place, that in all of these 
contests there have been faults of temper and errors of conduct 
on both sides. Neither party to any of these contests can show an 
unblemished record. If the employees had been hasty and lawless 
and violent, the employers have sometimes been arrogant and pro- 
voking. It is doubtful whether any act in these troubles has aroused 
so much criticism or was so deplorable in its results as the calling 
in by the managers of the Carnegie works of the Pinkerton detec- 
tives. It is probably true that this is a formally legal act in States 
where the employment of such guards is not prohibited by special 
statute, as it is in the State of New York. Any citizen may employ 
private watchmen to look after his property; any sheriff may ap- 
point as many deputies as he chooses to assist him in preserving 
the peace. But this law was never intended to cover the importa- 
tion into a community of a private military force, armed and drilled 
to act as soldiers rather than as watchmen. To do this under the 
forms of law is an offence not punishable by the courts, but it is 
justly condemned by public opinion. For consider what the em- 
ployment of these Pinkerton detectives really means. To under- 
stand it we have to go back to the Middle Ages or to the last days 
of the Roman Empire. In Rome the fall of the Republic was pre- 
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ceded by general disorder in the social and industrial system, which 
citizens could not or did not rely on the state to control. The 
wealthy citizens had recourse to hired bands of professional fighters 
to protect themselves and their property. The next step was mili- 
tary despotism; for, of course, the remedy of the rich men proved 
worse than the disease, and it was not long before the civil power 
broke down altogether. Nothing reconciled Romans to the mili- 
tary rule of an emperor under the forms of the Republic but the 
necessity of a strong hand to insure order and stability, even at 
the expense of liberty. Whenever mercenaries have been em- 
ployed, the same result has followed sooner or later. The free 
cities of Italy fell under the power of despots from no other cause. 
It is found, with reason, that either the Pinkertons or the State 
must go. There should be in every State, as fortunately there is 
in New York, a statute forbidding private individuals or corpora- 
tions to arm and equip that which virtually amounts to standing 
armies, but subject wholly to private interests. So long asa law 
remains upon the statute-book which protects private property, 
private property should be protected in accordance with that law and 
in no other way. It makes no difference how essentially unjust or 
tyrannical that law is in itself, it is nevertheless law as long as it 
stands. In this country either law or despotism must prevail. 
Neither capital nor labor nor any combination of either should be 
permitted to disorganize society by wilfully setting the whims of 
a mob or the irresponsible force of hired mercenaries above the 
majesty of the law. In nothing has Governor Flower, of New 
York, won greater praise or better deserved the gratitude and 
confidence of the people than by his prompt calling out of the 
State troops, on two occasions, to protect life and property from 
the threatened violence of the mob. If the people wish the law 
changed, they have their opportunity at the ballot-box to make 
their will known and obeyed; but “he that takes the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” 

Underneath these strikes, and furnishing fuel to the passions of 
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the strikers, is a strong conviction that they are the victims of a 
bad social order and of badlaws. The New York 77ribune published 
a list of millionaires, or of men reputed to be millionaires, not long 
ago. It was a list of over four thousand names, of whom over 
one thousand are residents of New York City alone. If the figures 
were correct, these four thousand men own two-thirds of the total 
wealth of the United States. Doubtless the figures were exagger- 
ated in many cases—it is a common thing to credit rich men with 
much more than their real wealth—but it is certainly a reasonable 
estimate that was made not long ago by a writer on economics, that 
one hundred thousand persons in this country own more than half 
the wealth amassed by sixty millions. It is of no use whatever to 
attempt to persuade poor men that this is an equitable division of 
wealth, that these great fortunes have been gained by means that 
will bear examination. Even when no laws have been violated, 
the sudden accumulation of wealth or the slower growth of great 
fortunes necessarily implies that one man has succeeded in gain- 
ing an unfair advantage of some sort over his fellows. That he 
has done so may argue no lack of integrity on his part; he may 
simply have been shrewd enough to seize an opportunity that the 
existing social and economic order offers to those who know how 
to use it. The opportunity was perhaps equally open to others, and 
yet in the nature of things but a limited number of persons could 
avail themselves of it. But by seizing the opportunity some one 
man has been able to get a vastly disproportionate share of wealth. 
It is not the millionaires who are dishonest necessarily, but the 
system that makes millionaires is held to be dishonest. 

It may be replied to this view of the workingman that no order 
of society is possible in which there shall not be this disparity of 
wealth—that rich and poor always have existed side by side and 
always must. But that begs the whole question at issue—the 
laborer believes that it is possible, without violent derangement of 
society, so to reform the laws as to make this unequal distribution 
of wealth less glaring. He believes, rightly or wrongly, that we live 
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under laws ingeniously devised to make possible and to perpetu- 
ate this inequality of wealth. He believes that legislatures and 
courts are the tools of the rich and do their will obediently. He 
may be quite wrong in this conviction, but the conviction exists 
and more than any other one thing embitters the contests between 
employers and employed. Christian men can do their country no 
better service than by studying this great social and economic 
question in order to remove the misapprehensions of the laborer 
where he misapprehends and to right his wrongs where he is 
wronged. 

Again, Christian men may and should throw the whole weight 
of their influence in the direction of prevention of these conflicts, 
Arbitration is better than civil war. The present difficulty is that 
people are inclined to distrust the practicability of arbitration. 
The recent strikes at the French mines of Carmaux show, how- 
ever, that this distrust is groundless. It was reported at first that 
the arbitration was a failure, but these dispatches were premature. 
The decision of Premier Loubet seems to have been very impartial 
and just, but the workmen, or at least some of their leaders, did 
not want justice, they wanted triumph. Nothing less than a de- 
cision wholly in their favor would have satisfied them, and such a 
decision M. Loubet was too honest a man to give. Accordingly 
the first impulse of the men was to reject his decision, and so the 
telegrams reported the failure of the arbitration and a probable 
renewal of the rioting. 

This would have been a deplorable result. It would have 
strengthened the hands of those who oppose arbitration in labor 
disputes. It would have given their favorite argument great force, 
“There is no way tocompel the laboring men to abide by the result 
of an arbitration when the decision goes against them.” As the 
only reasonable hope of preventing strike and rioting lies in the 
arbitration of disputes between employers and employed, a failure 
in this case would have been nearly fatal to hopes of a peaceful 
solution of future labor difficulties. It is surely better for society 
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in general, as well as for the parties most immediately interested, 
that a dispute over wages or hours of labor should not precipitate 
a sort of civil war whenever it occurs, in which the military has to 
be called out and the whole power of the State exerted to keep the 
peace. That sort of thing cannot long continue. We must expect 
things to be a great deal better or a great deal worse at no very dis- 
tant date. Every Christian man must hope that they will become 
better, and the only present means offered for their betterment is 
arbitration. To insure resort to this means of settling disputes, 
there must be a conviction that it is practicable and effectual. 

The outcome of the Carmaux strikes will do much to foster this 
conviction. The workmen, as we have said, were at first inclined 
to reject a decision that was in part against them, though also 
partly in their favor. But the force of public opinion was too 
strong for them. The essential justice of the decision was so gen- 
erally recognized that all moral support was withdrawn from the 
strikers. They simply found themselves arrayed against the whole 
community, against all France indeed, and they had no course but 
surrender. Further violence meant the death of many and the 
severe punishment of the survivors, while continued idleness meant 
starvation. They did the sensible thing, though most unwillingly, 
and went to work. 

This, we take it, is a most successful demonstration of the power 
of the community to compel strikers to abide by the result of arbi- 
tration. There was in France, there would be here, no legal means 
of compulsion. The arbitrators could not be punished for con- 
tempt, they could not be imprisoned or fined for refusing obedience 
to the judge to whom they had themselves appealed, but public 
opinion is stronger than courts, policemen, and jails combined. 


When it is once consciously and vigorously exerted against any 
person or class, there is nothing left but flight or surrender. No 
men, no class of men, can long pursue a course of which the great 
mass of the community heartily and steadily disapprove. The real 
sanction of arbitration does not consist in penal statutes, but in the 
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voice of public opinion approving an obviously just decision. It 
cannot be doubted that a decision in the Homestead case—whether 
it had sustained the men at all points, or at some, or at none— 
if rendered by a qualified and impartial arbitrator, would have 
brought about an end of strife long ago. 

Such a method of settlement in labor disputes is peculiarly in 
accord with the genius of Christianity. It is the Sermon on the 
Mount applied to modern civilization and industrial activity. It is 
a recognition of the brotherhood of man, of equality of rights be- 
fore God, and of equality of duties to one’s fellows, on the part of 
rich and poor alike. It substitutes for angry and hostile conten- 
tion that borders on and often breaks into open strife the calm 
voice of reason, of justice, of peace and mutual good-will. Surely 
this is an end for which Christian men may well strive, every step 
toward which they should hail with liveliest satisfaction. 





*,* THE EDITOR regrets that an unfortunate accident—the loss of 
a set of corrected proofs in the mails—has delayed the publication 
of this number unexpectedly. The other numbers of the year have 
appeared with reasonable promptitude, and, barring similar un- 
foreseen accidents, we feel warranted in promising even prompter 
publication hereafter. 
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VII. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY THE REV. R. S. MAC ARTHUR, D.D. 


INFANT SALVATION. 


THE revival of the discussion of the salient points of Calvinism 
through the agitated movement of creed revision will bring the 
question of probation to the front, in a form somewhat different 
from that in which it appeared in the “ New Theology” controversy 
now on the wane. Dr. Briggs in his stirring volume, “ Whither?” 
calls attention to the fact that the idea of a natural and individual 
probation for every person in this life is a departure from the old 
Calvinistic standards. In these the view was maintained that in 
Adam the race was on probation, and when he fell the whole race 
fell. This precludes the idea that each individual is now under- 
going in his life a similar experience. 

The defeat of that doctrine is not in what it maintains, but in 
this respect, that the counterpart of that idea is not equally set 
forth with scriptural authority and philosophical symmetry, 
namely, that the race underwent a second probation in Christ the 
second Adam, with contrary results. For as Adam by disobedience 
brought universal condemnation and death, Christ by his obedience 
brought universal justification and life (Romans iv. 18). The 
advocacy of the latter view would be sufficient to meet all the 
obloquy incurred by those who defend the thoroughly Pauline 
doctrine of the fall of the race in the first natural parent. For St. 
Paul certainly taught that Christ completely reversed the conse- 
quences of Adam’s sin so far as the preaching of the Gospel, with 
the Holy Spirit’s witnessing, extends. 

The most unsatisfactory condition of practical preaching and 
faith in the ranks of believers is in relation to the salvation of 
infants. The doctrine that all the race fell in Adam, together with 
the belief that there is no way of salvation except through personal 
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faith in Christ, leaves the mind in a state of inextricable doubt as to 
the state of infants, unless the doctrine of the second probation in 
Christ is brought promptly to the rescue. That infants inherit a 
sinful nature must be confessed by all who profess their belief that 
the race fell from holiness in the first parents’ sin. If they cannot 
exercise faith in Christ how can they be saved? It is said by some 
that they are regenerated; but regeneration is an inconceivable 
matter without the word of God, and the word can effect nothing 
except through faith. A grave hiatus is thus left, by which belief 
in the salvation of deceased infants, one-half of the race, is left un- 
determined or determined against. But if Christ reversed the 
effect of Adam’s sin, then infants are justified and entitled to 
eternal life through the grace of Godin Christ. This doctrine is 
certainly Pauline; for every statement that ranks Christ as the 
second Adam and that ascribes equal efficiency to his obedience 
as to the First Man’s sin supports it. The probation of the in- 
fant in Adam is covered by the probation of the infant in Christ. 

It would perhaps be argued that if an infant were to live it 
would reveal the same sinful tendencies as is common to the race; 
therefore if it dies it possesses the same tendencies, hence it cannot 
be regenerated and therefore cannot be saved. 

But the premises contain at least two vitiating errors: first, that 
an infant stands in the same relation to the law of God before it 
performs a personal act as afterward. Prior to the capacity of a 
moral choice the infant is but an unsevered part of the race and is 
subject to the decision of the race-probation, whether in Adam or 
in Christ. If the infant dies before it commits personal sin it will 
be in that state of justification procured for all the race by the 
obedience of Christ. If it lives and arrives at the point of free 
moral activity it passes into the new relation of personal trans- 
gressor against the law of God and conscience, and in that relation 
must be judged. 

The second error is to suppose that individual regeneration is 
the first effect of the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
But according to St. Paul justification precedes resurrection, the 
latter being the proof of theformer. And asall the race is justified 
freely by the obedience of Christ, unless personal sin has intervened 
resurrection will certainly follow. The case of deceased infants 
that have died before committing persona! sin is this: They are 
justified in the general race justification of Romans iv. 18. No 
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personal sin debars them from resurrection unto eternal life at the 
coming of the Lord Jesus. The natural tendencies to sin in their 
nature will have no opportunity to develop as they would if they 
grew up in this world, but at least they will beas spiritually favored 
as were our first parents in the garden of Eden, while their first 
personal act, being done under the influence of Christ’s presence 
and amid all the holy surroundings of the kingdom of God on 
earth, would seem to pledge their certain salvation. At any rate, 
the natural tendencies to sin would be counterbalanced by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and the first moral act would not be determined 
in the direction of sin by the force of heredity, as it is in the state 
in which we now live in the flesh. 
Lamoine, Me. F. S. BICKFORD. 


THE OBJECT OF PREACHING. 


IT may not be assuming too much to say that there is need of 
calling attention anew to this subject, even at the risk of its being 
regarded as a threadbare theme. The fact is, we are living ina 
time when the true object of preaching the Gospel is largely lost 
sight of by many who occupy what is known as evangelical pulpits. 
And the same is true of a large number who occupy the pews. 
How much the pulpit is influenced by the pew in this matter may 
not here be inquired into. It is sufficient to say that there is need 
of a restatement of some things which pertain to the true object 
of preaching. 

1. Preaching should be adapted to save people. This is a 
very simple statement, and yet it is the most important and pro- 
found proposition with which a minister has to deal in all 
of his relations to God and to men. There is nothing which so 
tremendously appeals to the conscience of a minister as this does. 
He must have a badly diseased and deranged conscience who can 
occupy the pulpit, week after week, without any deep and serious 
thought of the imperative necessity of his so adapting his preaching 
to his unconverted hearers that they may be saved by it. Leaving 
aside, for the present, the element of enjoying the high privilege 
of so preaching that men may be saved, there stands forth the com- 
manding “ oughtness” of the duty, which no minister should dare to 
ignore. Think of the overpowering pressure of obligation which 
laid its weight upon the heart and conscience of Paul, as when he 
said: “ Necessity is laid upon me; for woe is unto me, if I preach 
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not the gospel.” And what did he consider was the grand object 
of preaching? He states the object when he says: “I am become 
all things to all men, that I may, by all means, save some.” Evi- 
dently enough, he felt that the great, primary object of preaching 
was that of saving people. It was far from his thought that the 
object of preaching was to win the pleasure of the hearers. Hence, 
in writing to the Galatians, he asked this question: “ Am I seeking 
to please men?’ A strongly negative answer he gave to this ques- 
tion when he immediateiy wrote: “If I were still pleasing men, I 
should not be a servant of Christ.” And the thought of preaching 
was in his mind when he thus wrote. He would have regarded it 
' as a downright degradation to his great trust and high calling had 
he so far forgotten himself as to have preached a single sermon for 
the purpose of pleasing his hearers. But was he not gratified if 
his hearers were pleased with his preaching? Very likely, if their 
pleasure were the result of an acceptance of the vital truths which 
clustered around the cross of his Lord and theirs. 

If his hearers were pleased because the fundamental and saving 
truths of the Gospel which he preached made them pleased, then 
he was doubtless highly gratified, and he had a free right to be. 
But he most heartily spurned the idea of preaching just for the 
sake of capturing the pleased approbation of his hearers. He would 
not thus belittle himself and dishonor his Lord. Christ did not 
die just for the sake of amusing people. He did not work miracles 
to court popular applause. He came on more serious business. 
He came to save the lost. And Paul knew that it was the supreme 
business of his life to save men, and thus supplement the work 
which his Master had begun in solemn power and sanctified with 
the blood of his heart. Such should be the prime object of every 
preacher, it matters not whether they see souls converted or not. 
It is for them to keep this object up to a high level and drive it 
with the momentum of the purest of motives and the most ardent 
of purposes. Here it may be suggested that such truths shouid be 
preached as are adapted to save people. No preacher has a right 
to expect people will be saved through his preaching if he never 
uses texts which have an evident adaptation to that end. He may 
constantly preach Bible truth and yet be a failure so far as the 
direct salvation of his hearers is concerned. And then, as to how 
one should preach so that sinners shall be saved, it may be said 
that he must preach as though he really meant that they should be 
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saved. Too many preach sermons, in themselves well calculated 
to awaken and convict, but in such a manner as to lead the hearer 
to suppose that the preacher did not care whether any one were 
saved or not, and would be surprised if any should be. 

2. Another element in the object of preaching is that of build- 
ing up Christians in character and power. Christians cannot be 
built up in true character and spiritual power, so far as these 
things relate to the pulpit, if the preacher be constantly dealing 
with sensational topics or with questions pertaining to sociology 
and the latest phases of scientific discovery. 

As well might one think of securing the rapid growth and robust 
development of a child by feeding him on pop-corn and taffy. If 
you feed a person on nothing but gruel, he will be lank and limpsy 
—in fact, a“gruelly” man. Milk will answer for babies, but con- 
tinually fed on that they will never become large, fibrous, and 
robust men and women. Next to securing the salvation of men is 
the serious, steady, skilful work of building them up in vital char- 
acter and breadth of spiritual power. And this requires the selec- 
tion from the Bible of such themes and doctrines as shall, when 
earnestly preached, tend to that end. Crucify the desire to preach 
flashy sermons for the sake of interesting the hearer and making 
him think that you are brilliant. Let your brilliancy appear in 
the work of polishing the rough diamonds which God has placed in 
your hands, that they may grow more and yet more into the full- 


orbed beauty of the Son of God. 
C. H. WETHERBE. 


SOME TEXTS EXAMINED. 


Mark i. 4: John . . . preached the baptism of repentance unto 
remission of sins.* 

Acts ii. 38: And Petersaid unto them, Repent ye, and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto the 
remission of your sins. 

Acts xxii. 16: And now why tarriest thou? Arise and be bap- 
tized, and wash away thy sins, calling on His name. 

Is baptism a symbol of “remission of sins?’ Pedo-Baptist 
scholars generally answer yes. Some Baptists say yes. It was so 
stated in one of our Sunday-school quarterlies within a year. The 


* See also Luke iii. 3. 
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above texts come as near teaching itas any. Let wus, therefore, 
examine them for the purpose of answering our question. 

Scholars of every faith are quite generally agreed that John’s 
“baptism of repentance unto remission of sins” did not signify re- 
mission, but “ denoted,” “ exhibited,” “ symbolized repentance,” “ with 
a view to, as an indispensable prerequisite” to the remission of sins 
which was “to be received from the Messiah.” That this is the 
correct view is capable almost of a demonstration. 

John himself says, “I indeed baptize you in water unto repen- 
tance ;” * and he proclaimed Jesus as “ the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” t Paul also said, “ John baptized with 
the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that they should 
believe on him who should come after him.” { 

The mission of John,to prepare the way for the Saviour, made it 
extremely desirable that he should not even seem to do any of his 
work for him, lest he should set an obstacle before him instead of 
preparing his way. 

Moreover, the form chosen was very suitable to express repen- 
tance and just as unsuitable to express remission. The symbol of 
remission, in use since the time of Moses, had blood in it as an es- 
sential element,§ was in the hands of a mediating priesthood, and 
was applied by sprinkling. Baptism, on the other hand, was in 
use among the Jews as the customary way of taking the bath for 
uncleanness required by the law, was performed by the individual 
upon himself, and was the complement to the symbol of remission 
when the latter was used. The Jew, after receiving in symbol the 
remission of his sins, was required to go and put away his unclean- 
ness by a bath or baptism. What the Jews had used to put away 
their “ filth of the flesh,” John by divine direction selected to ex- 
press the putting away of one’s wicked ways. In both cases it was 
regarded as the act of the person baptized. John’s baptism of 
repentance necessarily declared faith in Him who was to come, for 
it was submitted to in order to be ready to receive Him. It was 
therefore an act of self-consecration. That this was a chief thought 
in the Saviour’s baptism is made evident by the heavenly response 
that it won. The fire descends upon the sacrifice only when it is 
laid upon the altar. 

* Matt. iii. 11. + ¢Johni.29. f{Actsxviii.4. | § Heb. ix. 21,22. 


| Lev. xiv. 3-7; Num. xix. 1-6, 17, 19; Heb. x. 21, 22. 
J Mark vii. 4; Heb. ix. 10; Lev. xv; Num. xix. 
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Doubtless the addition of an administrator has helped to confuse 
many as to the meaning of the ordinance. But consider that with- 
out one it would mean only what it had meant among the Jews. 
If itis to have any new or different meaning, that meaning must 
be interpreted into it. An interpreter is, therefore, demanded, just 
as in the administration of the Supper. We are to think, then, of 
John's disciples as, by profession, parting company with their 
old sinful ways and consecrating themselves to God in their bap- 
tism, that they may receive the remission and the Spirit soon to be 
brought to them. And we are to think of John in that act as sim- 
ply the guide and interpreter of their thought. 

Respecting the second text at the head of this article, commen- 
tators are not so well agreed. 

The text by its form does not indicate very clearly the exact 
meaning of baptism; hence biblical scholars are prone to read into 
it their own denominational views and then quote it as authority 
to support them. 

Dr. Hackett says of the phrase “ unto the remission of your sins:” 
“We connect naturally with both the preceding verbs. This clause 
states the motive or object which should induce them to repent and 
be baptized. It enforces the entire exhortation, not one part of it 
to the exclusion of the other.” This indeed seems to be the natural 
way, and thus the baptism is located with the repentance as helping 
to fulfil the human conditions to receiving the remission. 

The presumption is strong, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, that “ baptism unto remission of sins” expresses the same 
relation between the two things mentioned on the day of Pentecost 
that it did three years before. Moreover, if the form was unsuited 
to symbolize remission in John’s time because it lacked blood, it 
is equally so still. If it was well suited to express a forsaking of 
sin and a self-consecration to the Saviour, it is so still. Besides, . 
this repentance and consecration are always essential, while the 
symbol of remission became obsolete the moment that the true 
“blood of sprinkling” was made ready in Christ. 

Notice also that Peter omits to say “ believe,” but uses “ be bap- 
tized in [or upon] the name of Jesus Christ,” instead. Now, all 
agree that this means faith, and such a baptism would- express 
faith. But faith’s best expression is some act of self-consecration. 
Let baptism mean just that, then, and we have most excellent sense 
and a meaning in perfect agreement with the established meaning 
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of baptism and with the Gospel generally. As confirming this view, 
recall the Saviour’s injunction, uttered only a few days before, to 
baptize them “zzto the name of the Father,” etc., indicating that 
the act pointed Godward and not manward. Recall also such ex- 
pressions as “baptized into Christ,” * “into the name of Paul,” t 
“into Moses,” ¢ all of which seem to indicate the direction toward 
which the symbol points. In the baptism into or unto Moses by 
passing through the Red Sea, Israel, as a matter of fact, delivered 
herself over to Moses to be led and saved by him. 

Possibly Peter’s instructions to another multitude not long after 
Pentecost may throw a little light on the words under considera- 
tion. He says: “Repent ye therefore and turn again, that your sins 
may be blotted out.” “Turn again” occupies the place of “ be bap- 
tized in the name of Jesus Chris},” and may be supposed to convey 
in brief a similar thought. 

We conclude, then, that not only does this text not teach that 
baptism is a symbol of remission of sins, but, on the contrary, the 
form of words as interpreted by usage, the form of the ordinance 
as compared with well-known symbols, and the prevailing concep- 
tion of baptism as indicated by other texts, all teach the opposite. 
It is indeed held by some that it is a symbol of both repentance 
and remission. But it is too simple in form to symbolize the work 
of a man looking Godward, and at the same time the work of God 
looking manward. 

As to the third text at the head of this article: notice, first, that 
it reads, not “fave thy sins washed away,” as if it meant remis- 
sion, but “ wash away thy sins,” as if it meant forsaking. The verb 
is in the middle voice. Examining the Greek a little more care- 
fully, we find the other verb is also middle and not passive. If we 
would be very exact then we must read it, “ Baptize thyself § and 
wash [more exactly dathe] away thy sins, calling on his name.” So 
rendered it sounds very much like an exhortation to Jewish bap- 


* Rom. vi. 3; Gal. iii. 27. ¢ 1 Cor. i. 13. 

¢ 1 Cor. x. 2; Acts iii. 19. 

§ The commentators seem afraid to translate this verb naturally, but 
say it may mean “have thyself baptized,” and end by treating it as pas- 
sive. But the use of the middle voice is evidently to be explained by the 
circumstances and should be rendered as such, at least in commentaries. 
See also 1 Cor. x. 2, where the middle voice expresses exactly the fact, 
for Israel was her own administrator. 
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tism. And that seems to be exactly what was intended, with the 
essential peculiarities of Christian baptism added. The textisa 
part of Paul’s defence from the castle stairs in Jerusalem. Notice 
the whole address and see how carefully he selects his words to 
avoid giving offence to the mob. He speaks in the “ Hebrew lan- 
guage,” and as a Jew rather than asa Christian merely. If he is 
quoting Ananias literally, similar reasons exist for the peculiar 
form of words. 

He represents Ananias as first showing and recalling the won- 
derful grace of God to him,* which of course involves the forgive- 
ness of his sins, and then announces Paul’s consequent duty. “And 
now why tarriest thou? arise and baptize thyself and bathe away 
thy sins, calling on his name.” He thus locates Christian baptism 
with reference to God’s favor to the individual exactly where the 
Jewish baptism stood with reference to the symbol of remission,t 
but differing from that baptism in just two particulars. The Jew 
put away his “ filth of the flesh.” The Christian put away his sins. 
The Jew joined himself to God and his people outwardly. The 
Christian joined himself to the Lord Jesus, “ calling on his name.” 
In both cases the person baptized is considered the actor and the 
baptism is viewed as his act. Of course an administrator is to be 
assumed in Paul’s case. Nay, the very words of the text perform 
the office of administrator, for they interpret the act of the one 
baptized. This text, then, seems to be the farthest possible from 
teaching that baptism is a symbol of remission. There does not 
seem to be any Scripture evidence for it anywhere. 


SERMON PREPARATION. 


So much has been said on this matter within a few years that 
the writer has many misgivings as to the value of anything he 
may advance, and he feels precluded by assigned limits from doing 
more than presenting his own methods during a half-century. If 
this shall prove to be suggestively helpful to any reader his aim 
will be accomplished. He dislikes the frequent use of ego, and will 
avoid it as much as he can in this paper. 

In his student life he chanced to read that Robert Morris, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, once said: “I like 


* Acts xxii. 13, 15. ; 
+ Lev. xiv. 7, 8; Heb. x. 22, 23, American Revised Version. 
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that kind of preaching which drives a man into the corner of his 
pew and makes him fear the devil is after him.” 

It was the genesis of an aspiration to be immediately effective 
in the presentation of divine truth to the human soul, if possible 
awakening it to a sense of sin and the need of “ the salvation which 
is in Christ Jesus.” 

To this end it was a voice: Let your preaching be pointed— 
pungent—personal—persuasive—and in immediate expectation of 
desired results. Endeavor earnestly to persuade alienated man 
to become reconciled to God (Rom. v. 1-21). Preach Christ, as 
represented in Isaiah ix. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 3,4; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John 
ii. 1; Heb. iv. 14, 15, vii. 11-25. 

Primarily, principally, and perpetually, the office of the sacred 
ministry is threefold: 1. To make disciples of Christ. 2. To bap- 
tize them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit. 3. To teach them to observe all things whatever that 
Jesus has commanded (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). And see Eccles. 
Mii: 83 14. 

It follows that every discourse should have in view a definite 
purpose or aim, in order to carry out the last imperative directions 
given by the Lord Jesus. 

The writer hereof made it a rule to ask himself, What do I wish 
to effect by this discourse? What views, points, principles, or 
practices do I wish to set forth and support? What conditions of 
the soul should I try to meet with the truth of God? 

These interrogations made it necessary for him to govern him- 
self by the following rules: 1. Study the Bible. 2. Study the peo- 
ple. 3. Study to apply Bible truths to the varied conditions of the 
people and the current movements and events of the day. 

I studied the Bible as thoroughly and critically as I could, keep- 
ing in mind that the original manuscripts are the revealed word of 
God, infallible in ail their statements, and are to be interpreted by 
the established rules of exegesis. I knew that if I dealt fairly with 
the Scriptures I should deal fairly with the hearers (1 Cor. iv. 2). 

To avoid making a passage mean something different from that 
which it was intended to mean, I applied to it all the critical appa- 
ratus in my library, and with the Hebrew or Greek open before 
me I compared the different renderings that scholarship had made, 
having in my possession the Latin Vulgate, the Getman and 
French translations, Lowth’s Isaiah, Campbell’s Four Gospels, the: 
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Triglott Evangelists, McKnight’s Epistles, and later, as they ap- 
peared, versions of the N. T. by Kendrick, by Conant,and by Noyes, 
and of the Pauline Epistles by Conybeare and Howson. I had 
Burkitt’s Commentary on the N. T. and Scott’s on the whole Bible, 
which last I consulted chiefly for its critical remarks on the mean- 
ing of original terms andidioms. For aid in exegesis I had Ernesti, 
Carson’s review of Ernesti, Hedge’s Logic, and, later, Fairbairn’s 
Hermeneutics. 

In studying the people I took into view my own congregation, 
other congregations, and non-church-goers. I directed my atten- 
tion to their education, intelligence, morals, manners and customs, 
business enterprises and employments, professional pursuits, indi- 
vidual character and reputation, and social peculiarities. 

The community has needs—what can I contribute to supply 
them? was the question ringing in my ears daily. The greatest of 
all needs is Scripture truth opportunely and properly applied to 
the changing conditions of society. Hence rightly to divide “the 
word of truth” was a study as interesting as important. 

I had in mind church members—moralists of the congregation— 
society tendencies andevents. To keep myself in touch I was con- 
stantly storing Scripture facts, incidents, and illustrative examples. 
By their use I tried to enliven subjects of moment and impress 
them upon the audience more deeply than I could hope to do by 
argumentation. 

From Bible studies I derived certain general principles applica- 
ble to all the mental, moral, and spiritual moods and characteristics 
that fell under my observation. I held as an axiom that a principle 
applicable to a given condition at one time is applicable to the 
same condition whenever it presents itself. Right principles must 
ever remain the same, while circumstances are ever changing, and 
it is of the first importance that no mistake be made as to the prin- 
ciples adapted to meet ever-changing conditions. 

With these things always in view, I had no difficulty in selecting 
the subject of discourse. Circumstances and conditions suggested 
the topic that I very much desired to press upon the public atten- 
tion. If this feeling deepened until I felt that I must speak upon 
it, I then took time to make the best preparationI could. This 
often demanded prolonged study. I could not leave anything to 
natural genius, for this I did not possess. I dared not trust to im- 
promptu thoughts in the pulpit, and I would not permit myself to 
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enter it unless I felt assured that, so far as in me lay, I was master 
of the subject I intended to treat. Deducing the subject from a 
Scripture passage, the method of treatment would vary according 
to the nature of the subject and the text. The divisions would 
often be textual and as often propositional, presenting a few points 
as simple in statement and orderly in arrangement as was possible 
tome. I aimed to state the subject clearly, prove it conclusively, 
and apply it impressively.. 

I planned to give under each point one Scripture reference, one 
pertinent fact, one apt illustration. I considered a matter settled 
beyond controversy when there was brought to bear upon it a clear 
passage from the Bible, and I tried to show its relevancy as a proof 
text in such a manner as to impress the hearers that in my view 
the verdict of genuine Scripture on any matter whatever is per- 
fectly decisive and conclusive. My sermon was a failure if it left 
the listeners in doubt of my holding that any proposition which is 
proved by Scripture is proved absolutely and demands instant as- 
sent and implicit belief. 

Believing that a sermon devoid of direct aim is of little value, 
and that to achieve the proper aim every part from beginning to 
end must bear upon it, I made it a point in the introduction to 
draw attention to the subject in any way not incompatible with the 
sanctity of the hour. I was anxious about this as much as about 
the most weighty matters reserved for an impressive peroration. 
In developing the theme I endeavored to hold the attention to the 
propositions stated by presenting confirmatory scriptures, short 
illustrations, terse aphorisms, and logical arguments. 

I often found that I could make a text most useful by an obser- 
vational method of discourse, drawing lesson deductions and 
arranging them in the order of climax. This opened the door for 
comment, for direct appeal, for earnest exhortation, for strong per- 
suasion, and if each lesson was begemmed with illustrations and 
aphorisms, the signs of deepening interest were soon apparent to 
the speaker, and he became conscious that his aim to bring divine 
truth into contact with a sinful soul would be accomplished, and 
more than this to save a soul from perdition a preacher cannot do. 

Given the text and the theme, the sermon in some part was 
made to speak the need of salvation through faith in Jesus, and that 
“there is salvation in no other; for neither is there any other name 
under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must be saved” 
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(Acts iv.12). No sermon was to close without pointing to Jesus, 
“the author of eternal salvation to all who obey him” (Heb. v. 9). 
H. L. GROSE. 
Ballston Spa. 


A CAREFULLY PREPARED SERMON PLAN. 


PREACHING is the divinely appointed instrumentality in the con- 
version of sinners and the edification of saints. To preach well 
and effectively should be the preacher’s first and highest ambition. 
It is the noblest accomplishment attainable by any man. No man 
should enter the ministry without determining to make of himself 
the best and greatest preacher possible. To have a purpose less 
than this is to profane the pulpit, to wrong the church of which he 
is pastor, and to imperil the eternal destiny of thousands. One of 
the greatest helps to good and effective preaching is found in the 
preacher’s having a carefully prepared sermon plan. 


IMPORTANT TO THE PREACHER, 


This is true whether we think of him as preparing his sermon 
or as delivering it. Remember that the plea is, not simply for a 
sermon plan, but for one carefully prepared. It will make the 
preacher think. He will be forced to ransack his memory, to bring 
his whole intellect to the work of sermonizing, and to look at truth 
in its relations to other truths. He will closely scrutinize every 
division and subdivision and illustration. What effect would this 
sermon have upon me if my hearers and I exchanged places? Is 
it based upon the Word of God? Are the inferences and deductions 
logical and fair? Do the illustrations illustrate? Would this ser- 
mon convince me? Would it touch my heart? Above all, would 
it lead me to act? To such questions there would be many nega- 
tive answers. Thus the preacher would be greatly assisted in the 
necessary work of invention. He would have to cut out a thought 
here and insert another there. The sermon plan would thus be- 
come a powerful magnet, on the one hand repelling material having 
no affinity to his subject, and on the other hand drawing from 
all directions argument, illustrations, thoughts otherwise undis- 
coverable and yet indispensable to its proper development. The 
preacher will be enabled to say no more and no less than is neces- 
sary, a valuable acquisition to any man, but especially to a preacher. 
He will, too, be kept from repeating himself. His sermons will 
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always be fresh. When he does reuse old thought it will be ina 
new relation, so that interest in it will be as great as ever. In 
short, such preparation will make the preacher, as regards the 
matter of his sermons, whether he writes them or not, simple, in- 
teresting, instructive, thoughtful, intellectual, and persuasive. 

In the delivery of his sermon the preacher will find his carefully 
prepared plan an indispensable help. The people are tired of read 
sermons. Whether rightly or wrongly, they are regarded as evi- 
dence of the preacher’s laziness or inability. Without a carefully 
prepared plan effective preaching without notes is almost an im- 
possibility—with such a plan it is rendered easy. The sermon 
becomes part of the preacher. He cannot forget it if he would. 
He no more has to think of the next division or subdivision of his 
sermon than a man climbing a ladder has to think of the next rung 
or than a man walking or running has to think of his feet. The 
writer can testify that in several years’ experience without using 
a scrap of a note and without any extra effort to remember, he has 
very rarely left out anything he wanted to say, and never any 
thought of importance. Knowing exactly his line of thought and 
his illustrations, without having memorized any words, the preacher 
will be greatly assisted in his delivery. It willbe cumulative. He 
will reserve the climax of delivery for the climax of thought, and 
thus will produce the best possible effect. In other words, he will 
have complete command of himself, which means complete com- 
mand of his audience. 


IMPORTANT TO THE HEARER. 


In the preparation of a sermon the preacher should ever have 
his hearers before him. What is important to them is especially 
important to him andtohissermon. The test of a good preacher 
is not his ability nor his eloquence. It is his power to instruct, 
edify, and move to action. The test of a good sermon is not its 
beautiful rhetoric, or sound logic, or even its scripturalness as this 
word is generally understood, but its power to arrest attention, force 
its way into the memory, produce conviction, and lead the hearer 
to God. When a sermon has been carefully prepared it will arrest 
and hold attention. There is a power in thought that there is not— 
even in an illustration. A pat illustration or a humorous anecdote 
may produce a smile, if not a laugh, but it does not, it cannot hold 
the attention that thought, progressive, clear thought does. The 
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illustration will often be remembered, while the application will 
generally be forgotten. Am I, then, depreciating the value of 
illustration? Bynomeans. I am only emphasizing the importance 
of making the thought itself illustrative, so that anecdotes, analo- 
gies, ornaments, do not become a necessity, but, like dessert, a lux- 
ury only. Not only will a sermon with a carefully prepared plan 
arrest attention, but it will also imbed itself in the memory of the 
hearer. He cannot forget it if he would. Thus it becomes food 
for him through the whole week, sometimes through life. Some 
sermons do not leave as much impression on the hearer as does 
water in passing through a sieve. The water cleanses the sieve, 
while the sermon leaves the hearer just as he was. Other sermons 
stick to the memory. Why this difference? One preacher has 
strung his thoughts, or rather sentences, together in a hap-hazard 
way: the other has thought his thought. He has put it in sucha 
way that the hearer is forced to remember it. For the sake of the 
hearer, the preacher should aim at preaching with such plainness 
and clearness that no sermon could ever be repeated without its 
being recognized. Every sermon, for the hearer’s sake, should be 
made to stand before him as clearly defined in its outlines as are 
St. Paul’s, or Westminster Abbey, or the Vatican. One who has 
seen these buildings can never forget them and would immediately 
recognize them again. So every sermon should be so characteristic 
and clear that it cannot be forgotten. The preacher may attain the 
ability to make sich a sermon as this; only, however, by care- 
fully preparing his sermon plan. The consequence of a man’s 
hearing, yea, seeing, such a sermon as this is that he remembers it; 
and, remembering it, he goes home thinking. This is of the utmost 
importance. The reason why we have so few men in our churches 
is that the heart has been appealed to at the expense of the intel- 
lect. The preacher of such a sermon will perhaps drop out of the 
hearer’s mind, but the truth never. While he is at work, in the 
stiliness of a wakeful night, in the hour of trouble and despair, 
the truth, Banquo-like, rises and will not down until the heart is 
touched, conviction is produced, and a return to God effected. 

In conclusion, these hints may be useful. The plan should be 
simple, but not commonplace; natural and not forced; self-evident, 
. though not obtrusive; severely logical, yet at the same time elo- 


quently persuasive. ; 
THEODORE HEISIG. 


Jersey City. 
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PRAYER-MEETING LEADERSHIP. 


ABILITY to lead a prayer-meeting wisely, efficiently, and well 
is a gift and a grace most earnestly to be coveted—a gift and a 
grace that can be cultivated or neglected. Under the divine bless- 
ing, very much of the spirit and tone of the prayer-meeting depend 
upon the spirit and fitness of its leader, who, whether he be minister 
or layman, needs to be wise, observant, and full of tact, having the 
ability both to be inspired and to inspire others. If the prayer- 
meeting is to be, as it ought to be, a new baptism of strength to 
the leader and a constant means of grace and helpfulness to the 
people, then a just conception of its worth will emphasize the ne- 
cessity of preparation to lead it. Such visitation, pastoral or other- 
wise, as makes the leader acquainted with the spiritual condition 
and necessities of those who attend the meetings is a very bene- 
ficial, though indirect preparation for efficient leadership in the social 
meetings of the church. The health and vigor of the prayer-meet- 
ings during the week will depend in no small degree upon the 
quality of the spiritual food dispensed from the pulpit on the Lord’s 
Day. Personal and intimate fellowship with the Lord in the closet 
is a prime requisite for efficient leadership in public. Mere intel- 
lectual power can never atone for or compensate the lack of spiritual 
nearness to the Lord. Everything that broadens and deepens, that 
strengthens and sweetens a man’s spiritual life is a God-given 
preparation for the exercise of a potent influence in the prayer cir- 
cle as well as in the pulpit, for the line of ability to lead a prayer- 
meeting runs parallel with the line of personal growthin grace. It 
is required of a leader that he should be in his place, ready to be- 
gin promptly ; and the promptness should be habitual, for spasmodic 
promptness is as much to be deprecated as chronic tardiness. Some 
leaders give five minutes’ grace, allowing for difference in watches, 
a grace that human nature takes very freely and counts on it, too. 
A wise leader will display equal promptness in closing the meet- 
ing, never protracting it except in special cases, and even then 
giving an opportunity for those who wish to retire to do so. In 
the opening service the leader should endeavor to cultivate a devo- 
tional spirit, to promote the sense of family fellowship, and to 
secure brevity and such unity as admits of variety, avoiding in 
himself formality and ‘sameness as earnestly as he deprecates it in 
his brethren. Care should be taken in the choice of hymns, seeking 
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to have them breathe the same spirit, harmonizing with the Scrip- 
ture-reading and the opening remarks. Spirited singing will give 
a glow to the meeting. 

Let the opening services move with liveliness and rapidity. 
Especially should the leader study to have that pith and power, 
appropriateness and spirituality and brevity in the opening exer- 
cises that he so much admires in others. Never say, “The meeting 
is now in your hands, brethren,” or, if you should say it, never fully 
mean it. The meeting should never be so out of the leader’s hands 
that he should for one moment lose the sense of responsibility for 
the right conduct of the meeting. The leader should be constantly 
on the alert, watching the movements of the Holy Spirit and the 
changing tides of feeling. Every young convert and every new 
member coming into the Church should receive the attention of the 
leader. Judicious management and kindly encouragement on his 
part will bring out latent gifts and graces, especially in the young. 
There is a vast amount of unused power in every prayer-meeting, 
and he is the best leader who by his skill, tact, and sympathy util- 
izes the largest amount of it. Thrice happy is he who as leader 
knows how, and when, and what to sing. That nice sense of the 
fitness of things that enables a man to sing the right hymn in the 
right place and at the right time.is one of the richest and rarest 
gifts a leader can covet. A wise leader will cultivate a spirit of 
cheérfulness, casting his burdens on the Lord and not on his breth- 
ren, seeking to make the prayer-meetings so full of song and glad- 
ness that even the children will love to come to them. Nor should 
the social element be neglected, for the subtle power of sympathy 
is the power that binds and blends and beautifies. 

In such an atmosphere the stranger will feel like a child at home 
in his father’s house and among his brethren. The wings of such 
an angel unawares will often fan the embers on the altar till they 
burn and blaze with a brightness almost divine. In short, the 
leader, whether minister or layman, should have the meeting on his 
heart always; for if it is his constant study to make the prayer- 
meeting lively and profitable, helpful and attractive, then the will 
to do it will help him find the way to do it, for there is no ingenuity 


like the ingenuity of love. 
J. J. BROUNER. 


New York City. 
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POWER WITH MEN. 


As preachers, this is the object of our desire, the promise of 
Christ to us, “ Ye shall receive power;” for this purpose we are sep- 
arated from men. The Holy Spirit in a man is the source and 
secret of power. He alone can give life and the Godward motion 
to the soul.. But we will look now at the instrument he uses. 

How can we as preachers, having the promise and gift of the 
Holy Spirit, bring ourselves into that condition in which the Spirit 
may have free and uninterrupted course through us to work on 
men, in which our whole being shall be responsive to his touch, 
sensitive to his gentlest breath, alive to his lightest whisper, like 
the wheels in Ezekiel’s vision, “going whithersoever the spirit is 
to go?” For when the Spirit can thus work unhindered through us, 
as light shining through clear glass, we are truly men of God; as 
Jesus was, so are we in this world; through us God visits men; we 
are the link uniting heaven and earth, God and man; in us God is 
Incarnate, felt and seen, and we are clothed with divine power. 

How can we attain this condition? 

ist. “ Take heed to thyself;” spiritual power in this divine state 
works through human conditions, therefore present your body a 
living sacrifice. Use it only for God. In all pleasure, exercise, 
labor, realize that it is consecrated. All unclean habits eschew, 
everything that might dull the spirit’s energies or dim its clear vis- 
ion. Study health, to keep the body in splendid working trim. 
Even physical power is respected, and the Holy Spirit will rather 
select a man with a holy, healthy body by which to do his work 
on men. Keep the mind full by reading, studying men, and by 
constant exercise keep it ever on the alert. Cultivate an eye which 
can discern spiritual truth everywhere and study its adaptation to 
the needs of men. This interpreting faculty, flashing truth not 
before seen or understood into men’s minds, gives power with men. 
But chiefly attend well to the culture of the soul. I think our 
great lack is here. Only soul work can accomplish results on the 
souls of men. Our souls must be active in order to move others. 
To lift men up we must stand above them. A living spirit alone 
can raise men from the dead. Only the highest, intensest life of the. 
spirit can suffice to arrest others in downward courses, and against 
the full current of their depraved natures lead them to holiness and 
God. This power only a strong, pure soul can wield. Through 
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such men God performs his works of mercy among men and 
changes the spiritual desert into a garden. Thus body, mind, and 
spirit must be subjected, trained, fitted for the Master’s use. 

2d. Take heed to thy God. Only he who made man knows 
all the mysteries of his being, can successfully direct the assault 
and give the victorious power. Besides, to do Godlike work we 
must be Godlike. Listen to God. There are still, small voices 
ever sounding around us, but they are drowned by the world’s 
clamors, and we are dull of hearing, being “closed in with this 
muddy vesture of decay.” Yet in quiet hours the listening soul 
hears and recognizes the divine voice. 

Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 

that the child cannot catch the tone and music of his Father’s voice? 
To the living soul all nature is alive with God, but his distinctest 
tone is heard from the Word. Here listening voices come which 
melt the soul, words which glow and burn till the spirit catches 
light and fire, revelations which reach to the heart of things, light 
on light, splendor on splendor, till the eye is dazzled and the soul 
faints in presence of the overwhelming glory; man is laid naked 
and open before God and God is unveiled before men, and we, with 
open face beholding, are changed into the same image. Only God’s 
voice could effect such transformations in our experience. With 
shining faces we then mingle with men, wielding a mighty influ- 
ence, for they perceive that we have been with God. Listen to God 
and you will have a message to deliver to men. 

Talk directly to God. 


Speak thou to Him, for He hears, and spirit with spirit may meet. 


Realize Christ’s presence and converse with him as with your 
dearest friend. Present a quiet plea for daily grace, or 4 passion- 
ate cry of entreaty, or flaming burst of praise. Say that you want 
power to make men see the truth, power to impart the life. Secret 
pleading precedes the open reward. Then by faith take the gift 
sought from the hand of Christ and use it for the renewal of men. 
A talk with Christ gives a sense of power which men feel. 

Touch God. “All power is given to me in heaven and in earth,” 
saith our ascending Lord. “Lo, I am with you alway.” Then 
touch him, establish a connection between yourself and Omnipo- 
tence, and power will flow to you. To realize that we are in touch 
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with Christ is the highest spiritual exercise; by it the soul develops 
power in itself and derives power from Christ. The soul is illu- 
mined as by a sun-flash, we experience shocks of joy, our whole being 
is moved and swayed and pulsates with a new life, we gain an 
overcoming faith. We are stoned to incessant activity and bound- 
less hope. We become human suns, turning the night into day. 

“This is eternal life, to Anow God and Jesus Christ.” We know 
people by touching them, living with them, watching them in life’s 
varied experiences. Gain intimacy with Christ till you know him 
as a friend and brother. Then you can tell people all about him, 
who he is, where he lives, where and when he may be found, the 
time of his visitations, what he has done for and in you, how he 
will receive them and the blessing he will bestow upon them. So 
we shall talk of him not as a sweet dream, but as a loving reality. 
A Christ handled, tasted, felt, and seen will give power unto men. 

Wonderful is this sense of the divine nearness, the thrill of the 
touch, the cloudy splendor of the earthly vision of God, causing us 
to hide our faces and sob out our gladness. Here our whole being 
moves in light, becomes light, the mists which hung around us 
dark and chill in the valleys have floated away, and spiritual truth 
is clearly seen. Our doubts vanish like spectres of the night, and 
we clasp hands with a strong, joyous faith which laughs at impossi- 
bilities. 

3d. Take heed to thy brother. If “the meanest flower that 
blows can give thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” how 
should the thought of a fellow-creature stir our being? One dow- 
ered with immortality, yet fallen, lost, helpless, blind; before him 
such sublime possibilities of deepest gloom or highest glory, and 
our contact with him may decide his destiny, determining whether 
he shall sink or soar. We look at every man as staying for awhile 
on this earth, half-way house between heaven and hell, having a 
direct passage to both. This will lead us in sympathy and love to 
plead with him to choose the way of life. Consider men in the 
light of their creation, redemption, immortality. Then every per- 
son will seem worth the forth-putting of all our power. This will 
create power and we shall become mighty in God’s hands to save 
men. 

Study also the great spiritual men who illumined the age in 
which they lived and shine down with a sweet radiance upon our 
own. Watch Augustine in his Confessions, his great soul now 
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wrestling in its agony, then thanking God with tears for his 
redeeming mercy, until the reality of an intense Christian expe- 
rience is burnt into the soul. Listen to him, with soul laid bare, 
talking to a consciously-present God, and learn how to bring the 
soul into right condition by heavenly communion. Such experiences 
make great and useful teachers. 

So those spiritual giants before whom men have bowed like 
trees before a strong wind, Paul, Bernard, Whitefield, McCheyne, 
Spurgeon, have believed and lived. They tell us the secret of their 
power is that they live with God and he works through them. 
Let us not simply read this and assent, but act it out. Being 
moved by the Spirit of God, we shall move the spirit of men. We 
may be obliged to neglect many things which we deem important, 
but life is a choice, and the wisest life is that which selects for 
itself the noblest purpose. Sublime is our calling, brethren, that of 
bringing lost man back to God; no meaneraim should draw us 
aside fora moment. Gain power with men to save them. Are we 
not called to this? Should we not better fulfil our vocation if we 
cast aside many things about which we are “ careful and troubled,” 
and seek more earnestly this “ one thing needful,” this “ better part?” 
Thus true to our calling, body, mind, and spirit consecrated, we 
enter the King’s presence and touch His sceptre. He asks, “ What 
is thy request?” “Lord, I want power with men to save them.” 
He replies, “ All things are possible to him that believeth.” 

J. NAYLOR. 

White Plains, N. Y. 


DEUTE. 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden.”—MATT. xi. 28, 


In the Greek it is Az¢her unto me. It is like a beckoning finger, 
atender glance of the eye. “This way, poor soul.” Our Lord is 
infinitely tender and compassionate. He takes the lambs in his 
bosom and gently leads those that are with young. If he finds me 
heavy laden he does not put before mea long distance to cross. 
He simply bids me look toward him and his comfort is mine. 

When I look more closely into Luke xiii. 12, I find that Jesus 
did not call that poor, crippled woman bowed together with her 
infirmity for eighteen years 40 him. The italicized words are added 
by the less kindly translators. Hesimply ca//ed and said, “ Woman, 
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thou art loosed from thine infirmity.” Hither unto me, he said, 
and then he himself came to her, and it is with us all as it was with 
Zaccheus of old. Our sycamore tree reaches just a little way up © 
toward the skies. All the rest of the way the infinite love and 
condescension of Christ traverses twixt heaven and earth. 

Put the calls together again. “So runthat ye may win.” ButI 
can’trun. “ Walk in the light.” Can’t walk. “Fly away and be 
at rest.” Can’t fly. “Flee as a bird.” Can’t flee. “Stretch 
forth thy hand.” Can’t stretch forth. “Look unto me, and be ye 
saved.” Can’t look. Then poor, blind, halt, helpless soul, “ Be 
still, and know that I am God.” 

If we could only get this old world tosee it: “ 7am come that they 
might have life.” If they would only see him! 

J. W. WADDELL. 


THE EFFECTIVE SERMON. 


THERE are more sermons preached in our day than ever in the 
history of the world. They are not all effective. Many are, like 
a monotonous tale, half heard, atonce forgotten. Many, intended 
to be effective, find their way into the columns of the secular news- 
paper, there to be carelessly read and speedily buried. How rare 
the instance of asinner being awakened and saved by a sermon 
printed among the rubbish of a world’s scandal! There are ser- 
mons upon social and political questions whose aftermath has 
been positively injurious. The desired effect was not reached, 
beautiful diction and profuse illustration notwithstanding. 

On the other hand, there are sermons that reach down to the very 
heart of him who hears or reads. They command attention. 
Throwing the flashlight of Truth upon the rugged paths of actual 
life, they seem a revelation from the unseen world, filling the soul 
with reverence and admiration of God’s word, producing conviction 
of sin and drawing with unresistible tenderness unto the adorable 
Redeemer. Such sermons transform our lives. They will ever 
deserve the scrutiny of all who are called to the ministry of the 
Word. 

1. The effective sermon is conceived by the Word of God directly, 
similar to the new birth described (John iii. 3-5). 

It is not drawn from the common literature of the day. Afterall 
the suggestions which the widest scope of reading must naturally 
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produce, the experienced preacher knows that the effective sermon 
follows the discovery of the word of God by the most faithful study 
of that Word itself. Like the well-trained conscientious physician, 
who, in some extraordinary case, feels obliged to go beyond all the 
known achievements of worthy predecessors unto the discovery of 
hitherto unrecognized remedies and appliances, so must the preacher 
discern the true diagnosis of his own time and discover the “ Thus 
saith the Lord” for the day and place. This is more heart work 
than brain work. It necessitates prayer as well as study. Like 
Aaron of old, the preacher having made the most scrutinous prepa- 
ration of his person, must enter behind the veil before he faces the 
people with the messages and blessing of God. 

If the preacher be conscientious in this; if, following the example 
of the Master, he knows the sacred hours of seclusion in which to 
take upon his sympathetic heart the trials, the struggles, the yearn- 
ings, the sins and disappointments of the souls of men to-day; if he 
realizes the patient, persistent endeavor of all who are engaged in 
any branch of activity for Christ among his own people, and, bear- 
ing this burden in the secrecy of his closet unto God in prayer, he 
shall there find the best equipment of the effective preacher.. God 
will reward him openly. Thus is the appropriate text discovered, 
which, as Spurgeon would say, “Opens up at once like a sweet- 
scented flower.” 

The minister of Christ must be Jries¢ in the sacred sense of the 
word; then will he preach with power. 

2. The effective sermon is legitimized by his own and others’ 
experience (1 Thess. ii. 3-12). 

What a rare thing it is to see a man true to himself. How apt 
we all are to permit our opinions to be directed and tempered by 
the expression of others; to draw our conception of means to ends 
not from practical test, but the fanciful effusions of genius. Some 
author who never went after a single lost sheep, who never spent a 
night watching and praying over a human soul struggling in dying 
agony, reaching out in the awful shadows of the last night after a 
sympathetic guiding hand, but who, with a felicitous talent of ex- 
pression, evolves his seductive theory of immortal subjects out of a 
conceited fancy, has demonstrated the subtle attractive power of 
evil over men who should mentally yet appropriately have rele- 
gated such a master of fallacious reasoning to the ranks of erring 
Sadducees (Mat. xxii. 29). 
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Nor is it implied that the preacher should harp out his personal 
experience. The less of the first personal pronoun in the sermon 
the better. Yet, nevertheless, the sermon must be in vital har- 
mony with the preacher’sownexperience. “The husbandman that 
laboreth must be the first to partake of the fruits” (2 Tim. ii. 6). 

It goes without saying that the preacher who thus is true to him- 
self will be true to others. He escapes the danger of an ideal ser- 
mon to anideal audience; of aiming a borrowed rocket to embellish 
the eternal stars; or, as Paul has said, “ Beating the air” (1 Cor. 
ix. 26, 27). 

Would we know the human reason why Christ spake as never 
man spake, we should find it in the circle within which his earthly 
life was spent. He that could commune with angels, when he 
came to deliver the message of the Father surrounded himself with 
the afflicted, the tempted, and the doers of God’s will. True, he 
looked beyond that circle and ignored not the hypocrite and the 
epicure, but that inner circle, which evermore filled his heart with 
compassion, called forth the matchless expression of divine love 
and guidance. His words live through the ages. 

Thus will the effective sermon be conceived by the priestly man 
of God; it will be delivered by the man who is in sympathy and 


endeavor, a pastor. 
J. C. GRIMMEL. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Genesis of the United States. A series of Historical Manuscripts 
now first printed. Collected, edited, and arranged by ALEXANDER 
Brown. 2 vols. royal 8vo, pp. 1,157. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

The Puritan in Holland, England, and America. An Introduction to 
American History. By Douc as CAmpBELL, A.M., LL.B. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Ppp. 509, 588. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


THE study of the beginnings of American history has received a 
fresh impulse within the past decade. The two works cited are 
some of the best fruits that study has yet brought forth. Differing 
considerably in method and covering different ground, they are one 
in historic spirit and scholary research. 

Mr. Brown’s work is chiefly documentary. It is not too high 
praise to say of it that it is the most valuable contribution of origi- 
nal material for the early history of our country ever made by the 
industry and zeal of asingle man. Too much praise, in fact, can- 
not be given to Mr. Brown for what he has done. He has spent 
time and money without stint, and with no hope of reward save-the 
due recognition of the worth of the work. Though he has made all 
future historians his debtors, it is not unlikely that he will be a 
loser by the publication of the book, to say nothing of receiving no 
return for the labor of years and the expense of collecting his ma- 
terials. It is well that now and again a man of independent means 
has the enterprise and generosity to become thus a public servant and 
general benefactor; and if those whom he has helped can return 
him little save gratitude, they should not spare the public expres- 
sion of their thanks. 

Mr. Brown has given us in this book, either in full or in careful 
abstract, three hundred and sixty-five documents, of which the 
greater part have never before appeared in print, or , have never 
been reprinted and are accessible only in a few collections of 
Americana. These doctments and abstracts have been carefully 
collated and are arranged in chronological order. Together they 
constitute a full narrative of the movement in England, between 
the years 1605 and 1616, which resulted in the planting of colonies 
in North America by Englishmen. This narrative differs in many 
important respects from that contained in all the standard histories, 
the writers of which were ignorant of these materials. Even Ban- 
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croft, industrious as he was and accurate within the limits of his 
knowledge, may now be seen to have committed grotesque blunders 
through lack of these first-hand authorities. We learn here for the 
first time by how little North America escaped the domination of 
Spain and the paralyzing effect of Romanism—influences that have 
kept Mexico and South America in the rear-guard of civilization, 
in spite of their superior natural advantages and prior settlement. 

When Columbus discovered a newrcute to the Indies (as he and 
all his contemporaries thought) Spain took possession of the new 
world, not only by virtue of the right of discovery allowed by in- 
ternational law, but also by virtue of certain exclusive rights con- 
ferred by the pope. On this religious title her monarchs laid 
greater stress than they laid on the legal title. Their object in 
colonizing the new world was not only to extend their own empire, 
and power, and wealth, but to promote the glory of the Church and 
add to its sphere of usefulness. As the Reformation made a great 
breach in the temporal and spiritual power of the Church and 
limited the domains of the Holy Roman Empire, it was but natural 
that both temporal and spiritual princes should look to the new 
world as a means of repairing this loss and eventually of regaining 
all Europe to the Church. 

Though it speedily became known in Spain, and for that matter 
throughout Europe, that the original discovery of Columbus was 
but a bagatelle compared with the extent of the new world, the 
whole truth was not as yet suspected. Throughout these docu- 
ments we find the new world described as the Indies or the Con- 
tinent of India. That another ocean, greater than the Atlantic, 
separated this continent from India was as yet not imagined. But 
however dense might be the ignorance of America at the court of 
Spain, of one thing that court was absolutely certain—that she 
owned all of this new discovery, be it greater or less in extent than 
was supposed. As the court’s knowledge expanded, so did its 
claims. It was onlyas a result of aseries of fortunate accidents (as 
many would say; of special -providences, one should rather say) 
that Spain was prevented from making good her claims. 

It could not fail to occur to Protestant England, as well as to 
Catholic Spain, that the newly discovered world offered a favorable 
field for the expansion of the English race and the growth of the 
Protestant religion. The project of colonization met with scant 
favor at first. When these documents begin to tell their story all 
was in the experimental stage. All sorts of adventurers were en- 
gaging in the colonizing schemes. It was comparatively easy to 
obtain patents and charters from the king, but beyond that the 
royal favor was charily bestowed; in fact, its bestowal was clearly 
understood on both sides to be dependent on the success of the 
enterprise. If colonies were successfully planted and sustained, 
the king would be pleased graciously to take them under his pro- 
tection and government. If they failed there was nothing more to 
be said. In the meantime, his majesty was free of all compromis- 
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ing responsibility for these enterprises, that necessarily partook 
more or less of a piratical and freebooting character, since they were 
incursions into the domains of a friendly power. The experiment 
succeeded, and the English crown proceeded to gather where it had 
not strewn, until its greed caused the loss of its choicest American 
colonies. 

In the mean time Spain was not idle. There was no disposition 
on the part of this still powerful and always proud country to let 
the half of itsnewly discovered world slip out of itsgrasp. Through 
its ambassadors it made constant complaints against the incursions 
of English subjects into its dominions in the Continent of India, es- 
pecially against the settlement at Jamestown in the colony of Vir- 
ginia. Where Virginia was the Spaniards had the vaguest possible 
notion, and the English did all in their power to surround the mat- 
ter with mystery. Spanish spies were long in coming at the truth, 
and when they found it the colony was too strong to be successfully 
attacked. The diplomacy was managed by the English king with 
consummate craft, but without a particle of conscience. He prob- 
ably argued that it was lawful to circumvent a papist by any 
means whatever, and he lied like a king, without a blush. Though 
secretly granting charters to the colonists, and giving them his 
countenance and moral support, he pretended to the Spanish am- 
bassador that those English colonists were acting on their own 
motion and contrary to his wishes. He intimated that if Spain 
should take measures to punish these invaders of her territory, 
neither they nor he would have cause of complaint. Pressed by 
the ambassador to take measures to restrain his own subjects, the 
king evaded the issue skilfully. There is noreason to believe that 
Spain was imposed upon by the English king’s professions, but he 
succeeded in evading the necessity for doing anything until the 
Engiish colonies were established beyond the possibility of over- 
throw. The policy was a great success, but one cannot admire its 
moral quality. 

The Spanish Government seems to have tried to capture 
the English colonizing ships, and in one or two cases succeeded. 
Why an expedition was not organized against Virginia does not 
appear; that such an expedition was not undertaken was certainly 
a fortunate circumstance, since its result must have been the 
destruction of Jamestown and probably the establishment of the 
Spanish power in North America. The sending of two or three 
ships of war to Virginia about 1610 would have changed the course 
of the world’s history to an extent that it is difficult to realize. 
Why a state of such naval power as Spain should not have done 
this is a mystery that is at present insoluble and may never be 
solved. 

We cannot go more fully into the details of this history or into 
a more exact description of these documents. What has been said 
will give an idea of their extent, the range of facts they cover, and 
the bearing of these facts on our earlierhistory. A powerful argu- 
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ment in favor of the doctrine of special providences could be 
drawn from these materials, unpromising theological material 
as they seem at first glance to be. Whoever believes that history 
is the working out of God’s plan will find in this struggle between 
England and Spain and in its outcome a new illustration of the 
truth he finds in all history. The value of these documents for the 
specialist and historian is, of course, far greater than for the gen- 
eral reader, but even the latter will find in the book much to enter- 
tain as well as instruct. 

Mr. Campbell’s book is not documentary, but narrative—a book 
for the student, but also for the reader. It is the most original his- 
torical narrative published in our country in recent years. Whether 
the author’s conclusions are allowed in full by historians or not, 
they must be carefully and judicially weighed; and he has made it 
plain that former conclusions and theories must be considerably 
modified. To do this it was worth while to write these two stout 
octavo volumes. 

It was a favorite idea of the late Edward A. Freeman that the 
people of Great Britain and the United States are essentially one. 
He even made his theory narrower than this, and, ignoring all but. 
the English, declared that the history of the United States is. 
simply the history of the English in anew world. He delighted to 
trace the similarities between the constitution and laws of England 
and our own. Mr. Bryce follows in his footsteps in his “ American 
Commonwealth,” and all our historians, from Bancroft down, have 
taken more orless the same line. This theory, so firmly intrenched 
in general opinion and further fortified by so many great names, 
Mr. Campbell boldly combats. The influence of England cn the 
political institutions and social life of this country has, he main- 
tains, been greatly exaggerated. This isduein part to the fact that 
American history has so far been written by Englishmen and the 
descendants of Englishmen, who naturally magnified the influence 
of their race, andin part to the fact that historians are only now in 
possession of the facts necessary to a juster judgment. Historical 
science is a comparatively new thing; the archives of Europe have 
only been recently opened to the historical student, and some of 
them are still not easy of access. Mr. Campbell must be admitted 
to have formed his conclusions on a wider induction of facts than 
his predecessors, and on that account his book will command re- 
spect if not assent. 

Puritanism was not, according to our author, a movement origi- 
nal on English soil, but derived much of its inspiration and many of 
its ideas from the Netherlands. This was still more the case with 
those sects that arose in England during the Puritan movement— 
the Separatists, Baptists, Quakers. These owed their origin in 
England to Netherland influence, as may be pretty clearly shown. 
The first New England settlers were largely composed of men who 
had sought a temporary asylum in Holland or had been brought 
into close contact with Dutch refugees on English soil. Even in 
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New England, therefore, the way was open for a strong Dutch in- 
fluence. But New England was never America. The Dutch in 
New York, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, the Scotch-Irish in New 
Jersey and many of the Southern States, had also their influence on 
our institutions, not second to that of New England. Mr. Camp- 
bell gives at some length his evidence for the transmission of Dutch 
institutions through these channels. . 

We cannot undertake to give even the briefest synopsis of the 
contents of these volumes, further than to indicate some of the 
ways in which the Dutch influence on America is proved by fea- 
tures of our political and legal institutions. The United States 
Senate is generally regarded as a modified House of Lords; we have 
ourselves always conceived of it thus, but Mr. Campbell shows that 
its features are largely a reproduction of the States-General of the 
Netherlands. The fundamental principle of giving to each State 
equal weight is peculiarly Dutch. In the States-General every 
State—whatever its wealth, population, or military strength—had 
one vote; in our Senate each State has two votes, but the principle 
is unchanged by this alteration in detail. The voting for President 
in the House of Representatives, when the election devolves on that 
body, ison the same principle; New York has no greater weight 
than Rhode Island in such case, each casting one vote. There is 
nothing in English political methods that even remotely resembles 
this. Under the original Articles of Confederation the Congress 
had executive, as well as legislative, functions—a Dutch principle. 
Our Senate is a permanent body, only one-third of its members 
going out of office at a time; it has an age qualification, a thing 
quite unknown to the English constitution; it shares with the 
President the appointment of high officials; its concurrence is nec- 
essary to make war or conclude peace, which are solely executive 
functions in England; all these are Dutch principles—not one of 
them English. The conclusion is necessary that the States-Gen- 
eral, not the House of Lords, was the model of our Senate, so far 
as it had a model. 

The written (or printed) ballot is another political institution, 
which England has adopted only within a few years past, that 
America derived from the Netherlands, and has profoundly in- 
fluenced our political history. The English polling-place was lit- 
erally a count of heads until 1872, while the written ballot has been 
an American institution since 1629. It had an ecclesiastical origin 
on both sides of the water. The Salem Church chose their pastor 
by ballot in 1629, following the practice of the churches of the 
Netherlands, with which they had become familiar. The usage 
soon got itself incorporated into politics; Thomas Dudley being 
chosen Governor of Massachusetts in 1634 by the use of “ voting 
papers,” as they were called. 

Not less important than the political principles, consciously or 
unconsciously borrowed from the Netherlands, are the legal institu- 
tions that come from the same source. In England, to this day, 
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there is no district attorney to prosecute criminal offenders, the 
person injured being left to prosecute. Any rich and influential 
person can escape justice in most cases by buying off the prosecutor. 
Until 1836 the accused could not compel the attendance of his wit- 
nesses or be heard by counsel. In the Netherlands every town had 
its prosecuting officer, or schout; the proceedings were public, and 
the prisoner, in all cases, had counsel, for, if too poor to pay an ad- 
vocate, the court assigned him one. In England, to this day, aman 
too poor to retain counsel must defend himself as best he can. It 
is from the Netherlands, not from England, that we borrow some of 
the chief features of our judicial procedure. From the Netherlands 
we borrowed the idea of making judges independent of the execu- 
tive and legislature. They hold office during life or for a fixed 
term of years, and are removable only by impeachment for miscon- 
duct in most of the States. 

In civil law we borrowed some important features from Holland. 
The property of those dying intestate is equally divided among 
children; all conveyances and mortgages of land must be recorded 
in a public office to be valid—a system that has not even yet pre- 
vailed over English conservatism, in spite of its manifest advan- 
tages. 

But perhaps the greatest contribution to our institutions made 
by the Netherlands was the doctrine of religious liberty. It is true 
that in the Dutch colony of New York this principle was not consist- 
ently practised; but it is also true that persecution there was com- 
paratively mild, and that it was never approved by the home gov- 
ernment. The Netherlands were the first European State to prac- 
tise toleration, and the American principle of absolute separation 
of Church and State is directly traceable to the Dutch Anabaptists. 
Mr. Campbell is worthy of praise for the candid and intelligent way 
in which he writes of this matter, and he has avoided many of the 
errors into which other historians have fallen. He relegates Roger 
Williams to his proper place, as the zealous apostle of soul liberty, 
but not the discoverer of the doctrine. A few sentences will give 
an idea of the prominence that he ascribes in the struggle for re- 
ligious liberty to the Baptists: 

“Thus it came about that the persecuted Anabaptists of Hol- 
land, taking their doctrines from the early Christians, gave birth to 
the powerful denomination of Baptists, which has played so im- 
portant a part in the religious history of England and Amer- 
ica. .. . These were the men who, after the remodelling of the 
army, marched to victory under the leadership of Cromwell, and 
then stood up with him for liberty of conscience against the old es- 
tablished Church and the new-born Presbyterianism which sought 
to be established. . . . It is to the honor of the Baptists that they 
were the first body of English Christians to formulate and enforce 
the doctrine [of religious liberty]. . . . No words of praise can be 
too strong for the services which the English Baptists have rendered 
to the cause of religious liberty. They went down with Cromwell 
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and suffered a relentless persecution after the restoration of the 
Stuarts, but they have never lost their influence as a leaven in the 
land. In purity of life and in substantial Christian work they have 
been surpassed by the members of no other religious body. Having 
been the first British denomination of Christians to proclaim the 
principle of religious liberty, they were also the first to send out 
missionaries to the heathen.” 

Mr. Campbell’s name proclaims a Scotch ancestry, so that he 
cannot be suspected of undue predilection for the Dutch; and his 
work bears evidence that he is not a Baptist, so he is not glorifying 
his own denomination at the expense of others. His book is the 
work of an investigator on a new line, and is written in the true 
spirit of the open-minded scholar. It cannot fail to be ranked 
among the most important books of this year. 

HENRY C, VEDDER. 


The Quakers: A Study Historical and Critical. By FREDERICK Storrs 
TURNER. I2mo, 400 pp. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 


This book realizes Macaulay’s idea of a historical volume which 
is as attractive as a novel. If one were reading merely for enter- 
_tainment he could find no book more interesting than this. The 
story of George Fox and his associates is like an epic in its exciting 
scenes, while the picture of the later Friends is like a pastoral poem 
in its calm repose. And the volume will also possess the deepest 
interest for the critical and philosophical historian. The Quaker 
movement shook Great Britain and all Europe as mightily as did 
* the Wesleyan revival a century later. When George Fox died the 
Quakers were as many in number as the Baptists, Independents, 
Roman Catholics, and all the rest of the Non-conformists together. 
But the advance ceased. The renewal of strength which came to 
all the churches in the great awakening under Whitefield and Wes- 
ley brought no new power to the Quaker societies; and to-day the 
question is how long it will be before the Society of Friends will 
have passed into history. These facts raise some interesting que- 
ries in the mind of the philosophical student of history, and in the 
volume in hand they are discussed with ability and suggestiveness. 
The book is one which will not only entertain during the perusal 
of it, but will start the reader on interesting lines of thought. The 
writer, formerly a missionary in China, is not himself a Quaker, 
but has been intimately associated with members of the Society of 
Friends in various ways, such as efforts to suppress the opium trade 
between India and China. He. has that favorable disposition of 
mind which has enabled him to see the nobler sides of the Quaker 
movement, while as an outside observer he has been able to discern 
the errors which have been made. The book is eminently worthy 
of attention. NORMAN Fox. 




















